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INTRODUCTION 



The following suggested study is based on the premise that a 
"people problem," not a "drug problem," exists in our schools. The 
activities are arranged so classroom interaction can take place with 
minimal -teacher control. It is hoped that the teacher's role will be 
one of initiator or facilitator during these sessions. 

To help the -teacher in his role, a booklet on group communi- 
cation exercises has been prepared that can be used in coordinating 
these class activities. A communication exercise- which this staff 
felt would be appropriate for use in conjunction with a particular 
lej3^rning activity is suggested in the course study but need not be 
followed. Each teacher can best judge his or her own situation and 
is better prepared to make an appropriate choice of exercise. Not 
all of. the classroom activities have accompanying communication exer- 
cise suggestions. Hopefully, as a teacher becomes more relaxed in his 
role he will begin to incorporate some of his own ideas into exercises. 
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PRIiMARY YEARS 
See Value Clarification (Section H) 



Objectives 

A. To be able to list verbally a number of important reasons for 
protecting his health. 

B* To be able to demonstrate personal responsibility for protecting 
his health by practicing proper health habits in the classroom. 

To be able to demonstrate personal ability to help others by giv- ' 
ing proper advice when confrontGd with a request for help. 

D. To be able to distinguish differences between food and non-food 
substances by naming some of each. 

E. To be able to name several types of people in his community who 
work to preserve and enhance the quality of his health. 

F. To be able to demonstrate an understanding on non-food substances 
that are healthful when they are properly used, by giving examples. 

G. To be able to arrange and describe dangers of non-food substances 
and how to store them properly « 

Learning Activities 

(Do Handbook Section D - Self awareness) 

Children should be given regular opportunity to talk about things 
that make them happy, sad, etc. This can be done on a "best friend 
basis" or arbitrarily pairing off. As they develop ability to ex- 
press themselves and lessen some of their inhibitions, grouping can 
become larger . 

Emphasis must be based upon successes. 

Role playing: Wliat should be done if confronted by a stranger? 
(Handbook, Section N.) 

Role playing: What should be done if strangers offer something 
to eat? (Handbook, Section N.) 

. Sketch, color, cut out and display safety signs. 

Have children keep individual weiskly height and weight charts . 
and periciically compare changes. 
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Divide children into pairs ♦ Talk about things that are good 
to eat, healthy to eat, safe to eat.' Bring together in quads 
and repeat. Bring together in octos and repeat. Have children 
repeat what speaker has s.aid. /(Listening, Section I) 

Sketch, color, cut out and display, reproductions of coirmvon 
poisonous plants, . ^ 

Allow students to draw pictures of healthy people engaged in 
recreational or work activity. Divide children into pairs, quads, 
octos to explain why those people can engage in the activities 
drawn ♦ 

Role play commercials on .television. ^ 

Have childi-en. listen to prepared tapes and repeat (Listening - 
Haridbook Section I) 

Use variety of instructional strategies: brainstorming (Handbook, 
Section 0), buzz sessions, case study demonstrations, (Handbook, 
Section N2 ) discussion, group procedure (Handbook, Section G) , 
incident process', show and share, problem solving question- 
answer, role playing. 

Sketch, color, cut out and display foods common to each of the 
basic four food groups. 

Plan a field trip to a near-by pharmacy. 

Discuss reasons for taking medicines 

a) only from parents 

b) only when prescribed by doctor 

c) only while ill 

Discuss the value of food such- as potato chips, candy, popcorn, coke 
etc. 

Discuss the dangers of keeping old medicines. 
• Outcomes 

The learner will not take medicine or unknown substances into 
his body unless directed by a parent or doctor* 

The learner will report immediately to parent, teacher or other 
responsible adult uny feelings of illness after ingesting any 
food or non-food siibstances. 

The learner will not accept favors of any type from strangers. 
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LOWER ELEMENTARY YEARS 



See Value Clarification (Section H) 



Objectives 

A. To know and understand that drug products, household substances, 
and envir^^nmental factor b affect health, 

B. To make wise decisions and choices that contribute to good health. 

C. To recogri'ize that health can be affected by many factors. 
Learnin g Act ivities 

Use a variety of instructional s.trategies: brainstorming (Hand- 
book, Section 0) buzz sessions, case study demonstrations (Hand- 
book, Section N2 ) dicussion, group procedure (Handbook, Section 
F and G) , incident process, show and share problem solving, 
question - answer, role playing. 

Children should be given regular opportunity to talk about things 
that make them happy, sad, etc„ This can be done on a "best friend" 
basis or arbitrarily pairing off. As they develop the ability to 
express themselves and some of their inhibitions begin to dis- 
appear, grouping can become larger. 

Emphasis must be based upon successes. 

Have students relate personal experiences with the substances 
listed under content and discuss the purpose and effect of each. 
Explain how some substances may have both good and bad effects. 

Collect pictures showing people affected by various conditions 
and substances; match each picture with its appropriate effect. 
(Begin group by using Section F of the Handbook) 

Demonstrate how substances^.af f ect the skin: lotions moisten and 
lubricate; powder* dries the skin. ' - ' 

Role play activities which- contribute to family's good health. 
(Handbook, . Section N.) 

Role play situation in which child in family becomes ill. 
Who administers medicine? (Handbook, Section N.) 

Have students compile their own personal "safety book". 

Dramatize an imaginary vi£^it to tlie doctor ' s office; have 
the "doctor" expla.in the use of his ins^truments . 
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Have the child "interview" his parents and list medicines he has 
taken and the conditions for which they, were used. 

Have the children discuss immunizations they. have had. Discuss 
their -f'eelings and the reasons for them. 

Periodically studentis should tae involved in exercises from Hand- 
book* Sections B and D . 

Have the teacher, nurse, or pharmacist explain the difference be- 
tween prescription and nonprescription medicines and show samples 
of each (when appr^opriate) . ' ' 

Ask the children who gives them medicine when they are ill. List 
names of persons on chalkboard and discuss why they are qualified 
to give medicine. (Handbook, Sections K and M) 

Discuss medical folklore (old catalogs?) 

Discuss ways to disp>ose properly of old medicino-.-» and containers. 

. Discuss and role play TV advertisements related to drugs or 
medicine. ^ 

Ask children to tell where medicine is stored in their homes. 
List places on chalkboard. Determine the best storage areas. 

Develop a letter to parents suggesting safe ways both to store 
and to dispose of medicine- 

Have children make a collage using magazine advertisements 
(Section E of Handbook) . 

Ask children where and how their mothers store cleaning products: 
how they are kept away from young children and pets. 

Plan an art lesson in which children draw pictures of containers 
of poisonous products. Use the pictures to emphasize the importance 
of following the directions: for use printed on the containers. 
(Handbook, Section I) 

Allow students to driiw pictures of people involved in recreational 
activitiefu Discuss degree of physical health required for parti- 
cipation in ^.ach activity. 

■V Introduce sign of skull and cross bones. 

Identify markings of labels on containers which indicate that 
the contents are poisonous if improperly used, e.g., "caution", 
"warning", etc- 

. Have students ask their parents to conduct an inventory of medi- 
cines and poisonous substances kept in the hoiae. Report to class. 
Q Discuss the possible dangers- 
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show pupils samples of warnings on -containers and explain their 
meaning . . ^ 

Ask- the school nurse to* tell where the^nearest poison control 
center is located and what it does. 

Role play how to telephone for emergency help giving vital in- 
■ formation. 

Ask children to describe the medicines which are attractive to • 
them and why. Emphasize the dangers of taste appeal in medicines, 
explaining why some medicines are made attractive and good tasting 

(Handbook, .Section I . Listening) 

Have children list items they should not play' with, e.g., razor 
blades, matches, plastic laundry bags, gasoline, discarded ice- 
boxes, .and fireworks. Explain why. Show pictures of .poisonous 
plants and differentiate these from .non-poisonous ones- 

Ask children to describe experiences with poisonous plants. 

Discuss how allergies af fee t • individuals . Ask children to 
relate their experiences wfth friends and relatives who have 
allex'gies. 

Discuss hov7 to avoid contaminated substances, e.g. swim only 
in certified pools; do not play near garbage cans or dumps. 

Nourish a plant with improper food (salt water) and allow stu- 
dents to witness results* 

At regular intervals during the unit refer to Handbook, Section J, 
(Feedback) Minimum of once per week. 

Have children collect advertisements for health products and 
evaluate them. 

Discuss other advertising media: television, radio, billboards, 
etc . 

Dramatize making wise choices: e.g., when .buying food, select^ 
ing toys, choosing clothing suitable for the weather, etc. 
(Handbook, Section H, Value Clarification) 

Have children discuss the things they do and say because their 
friends do. (Handbook, Section, E, M and N) 

(Handbook, Section N.) 

Dramatize how to get help for a friend who becomes ill while 
away from adult supervision. 
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Role play how to answer friends who insist that attractive, un- 
known substances be used. Discuss dangers of experimenting 
**for fun", (Handbook, Section Leadership) 

Role play what to do if a stranger tries to be friendly. (Hand- 
book, Section Perception) . 

Ask' children to coiiipare accivifcies of a person in good health wi 
one who is ill. (Section N2) 

Ask children to bring - cutouts from magazines that show examples 
of people in good and poor health. Build an exhibit. 

Role play how children should respond to failure and disappointr- 
.ment-. (Handbook, Sections B,D, E) 

Invite policeman to visit with children. If possible, have him 
appear both in and out of uniform. 

Role play the safe procedures to follow if the students unex-- 
pectedly find candy, fruit, or unknown substances in a public 
place. 

Examine a milk carton for signs of protective regulations, e.g., 
pasteurized and graded contents. 

Discuss v^hy boys and girls, experience good and bad moods. List 
different moods on chalkboard and have students dramatize them. 
Explain why failure and anxiety in normal amounts can provide 
motivation to do one's best. (Section K) 

Ask children how they protect their health;, how their parents 
protect their health. 

Invite the school nurse to discuss how specialists protect 
healtli. 

Have children make a collection of pictures that show how people 
protect the health of others. Have children tell stories that 
explain the pictures. 

Trust exercise see Section B, Art, by Sid Simon 

Ask children to relate their experiences in a hospital: who 
helped them while they were in the hospital and what they did. 

Discuss the importance of regular medical care as a safeguard to 
health, e.g. in case of respiratory illness, skin problems, nu- 
tritional diseases, etc. 

Role play Section N (all exercies) 
Role play how children can help others. 

Suggest sending greetings to shut-ins, home-bound pupils, etc. 



Outcomes 



Students be able to identify dangerous substances in the 

house. 

Students will be abl.e l:o identify substances (drugs) which 
contribute to family health. 

Students will be more able to freely present opinions regard- 
ing drug advertisements* 

Students will be able to demonstrate ability to appropriately 
handle emergencies through use of telephone. 

Students will improve in ability to make rational decisions 
given alternatives to a problem situation. 

Students will have greater appreciation and understanding of 
their needs and the needs of others. 
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MIDDLE ELEMENTARY YEARS 



See Value Clarification (Section H) 



Objectives 

A. To know that, drugs come from several sources. To appreciate their 
long history of use. 

B. To understand the difference between prescription and nonprescrip- 
tion medicines. ■ 

C. To recognize that drugs as medicines have many uses, along with a 
potential for producing both good and bad effects. 

D. To know that many ••.widely . used substances contain drugs. 

E. To know that misused medicines, drugs, and "other agents may have 
serious effects "on the individual. 

F. To identify common household r^roducts and to use them for their 
intended purposes^. . 

G. To assume increasing {responsibility for personal health. 

H. To understand and appreciate the relationship of drugs to toal 
health. 

■ Learning Activitie s . > . 

Self Awareness - Section D . 
Perception-Section E, 
Listening exercise - Section X ; 
Cooperation - Section K 

Write to Parke, Davis and Co., for pictures of "Events of Medical 
History. 

o Read and 'discuss stories about discoveries of important drugs, 

e.g., penicillin -by Alexander Fleming; Salvarsan by Ehrlich. Stxidy 
treatment of malaria with quinine and tuberculosis with Isoniazid. 

. . Suggest written, oral and/or small group projects regarding lives 
of health scientists. 

Use 2-4-8 "Structural Human Relations Exercises'? 

Have children discuss the reasons why they go to a doctor and 

why he prescribes medicine for them. ■ 
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Discuss infonnation included on a doctor's prescription, e.g., 
name and adress of patient; name of medication; amount and dosage 
form to be dispensed; directions to' the patiejit; number of refills 
(if any) * written signature of the doctor; and date of prescription. 
Discuss why a second person, the pharmacist, is important in the 
use of prescri.pt ion drugs. ' . 

Collect and show labels from jjrescription and nonprescription 
medicines , 

Ask children to list nonprescription medicines commonly found in 
their. home. 

Have children ask their x-^^^rents for what illnesses they commonly 
use nonprescription medicines . 

Discuss why some medicines are classified as prescription and 
others as nonprescription drugs. 

Student teams develop. advertisements for a fictional brand of 
health product such as tooth paste and present it to the class. 
Class members decide which brand they would buy and discuss 
reasons for choices. Section G 

Tape T.V. and radio coiiomercials and evaluate in class. 

Have children count the number and kind of different ads for 
nonprescription medicines on radio and televisi.on, and in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Clip ads from papers and magazines; bring 
to class ,to discuss and evaluate according to advertising claims, 
implied meaning, and promotional techniques. (Section on Valuing, 

H) ^ 

Discuss how vaccines virtually have eliminated certain 
diseases in the United States ; smallpox, poliomyelitis , 
Explain how others can be eliminated, e.g., measles. 

Collect recent news articles that describe advances in medical 
science made possible by the use of drugs. 

Discuss how the same drug may affect different people differently, 
and the same people differently .at different times. 

Students and teacher prepare a display table containing empty 
labeled containers of drugs and hazardous substances. 

. . Discuss the meanings of abstinence, social drinking, drinking in 
moderation , intoxication, and alcoholism. 
Handbook, (Section H, Value Clarification) 



communicable 
diptheria. 
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Role play the difficulties an intoxicated person would have in 
unlocking a door, tying his shoes, and writing. his name. " Dis- 
cuss what is incai:}acitating him and why. 
(Handbook, Sections E, N ) 

Discuss the difficulties of breaking the habit of snioking. 
(Section C, on Change) : 

Conduct a class debate on the que.-, n : "To smoke or not to smoke 

Discuss how smoke affects the non-smoker; environnv^'intal problems 

caused by smokers, e,g., fires, pollution, 

/",.-■■ 

Compute the annual, cost of cigar-ettes for one who smokes a pack 
per day. - ■ - . 

Have students prepare small newspapei" for j^arents explaining 
current facts about drugs. 

Discuss the many aspects of drug misuse: physiological, mental, 
legal , socia] and economic . 

Have children describe how their friends affect their ways. 
(Handbook, Sections D, .E) 

RolG pl^Y how to cope with pressuyire froru friends who insist 
that others use drugs, 
(Handbook, Sections B, D, E, L], M) 

Suggest listing of health problems that may result from drug 
misuse . 

Describe ways of satisfying curiosity. 
(SectionsD, J, & K) 

Discuss ways of facing disappointment, stress, and grief. 
(Sections D, J, & K) 

Show children the warning label on a harmful substance and 
teach its meaning . 

Study how the use of substances that kill insects can affect 
health. 

Have children descx"ibe safety precautions that should be ob- 
served to prevent accidental poisoning « 

Discuss the difference between use and misuse of products. 

Use, 2, 4, 8 and Listening Triads from "Structured Experiences 
for Human Relations Training." 

Teach elementary procedures in first aid. 

■Have children develop a list of responsibilities for health which 
they can assume. 



Discuss how present health habits v;ill affect health in later 
years 



Have children vvrj, te a story about what they wish to do when 
they have grown. 
' {Handbook Section 11, Use various exercises) 

Ask a group of cliildren to discuss the question, ,"How easy is 
it to say "No*?'* On what occasions is it difficult' to say "No"? 

Have students discuss alternatives to tfaT^ing unprescribed drugs. 
(Headaches, fatigue, insomnia, etc.) / 



Have students identify some of their own habits. Which of these 
are they happy with? Which of these are they unhappy with? Is 
it easier to form new habits or break existing habits? 

Discuss (1) how i^oor health habits affect health problems, (2) 
how health problems affect social betiavior. 

Interview interested parent who. either smokes presently or has 
smoked in the past. 

(Use Sections, D,.c;, J, in Handbook) 

Have students write to the following for information about 
their services: 

' (1) Food and Drug Administration; 

(2) U™S, Department, of Agriculture; 

(3) U.S. Department of Justice; 

(4) National Institutes of Mental Health 

Suggest students explore community resources that give help to 
people with drug problems. 

Have students create stories (written or oral) regarding situa-. 
tions in which it is difficult to say "no". 

Discuss the relationship of physical, emotional , social, and 
intellectual development to health. 

Ask children to discuss what they do when th^y feel lonely; 
are by themselves: lose a contest; are unhappy, aiigry/ afraid 
(Section, D) 

Have children write a paper on how friends influence their 
choice of activities. 

Discuss with children the effect of knowledge upon social, 
physical, and emotional health. 
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Ask children to role play ways to help their friends, their 
parents. Draw pictures to illustrate 
(Section, N) 

List and evaluate methods of coping with daily problems. 

Have children discuss information they have learned that will 
help them protect their health. 

Develop and encourage self-understanding and awareness as well 
as improve knowledge of interpersonal relationships. 

Have children list those things they do when happy. 

Share stories and poems to create different moods. 
(Section, M) 

Use Handbook, Section J, Feedback, periodically. Suggest minimal, 
once a week. 

List qualities people look for in a friend. Discuss ways in 
which these qualities might be developed. 

Discuss difference between arguing in anger and expressing an 
opinion. 

Compile list of those factors students think are responsible for 
effective group membership. 
(Section, D, G,) 

Discuss feelings of self worth, how they are achieved, and how 
they affect your behavior. 
(Section, D, G.) 

List qualities which describe a d^^sirable personality . 
(Se/ction, D, G.) 

"Discuss friendship; what characteristics describe your best 
friend? 

(Section D, G . ) 

Have students dramatize how people react to frustration, anxiety 
and problem situations. (Withdrawal, rationalization, regression, 
suppression, compromising, confronting, attacking etc.) 
(Section, N) 

List 5 things people say which you like to hear. \\Fhich are most 
easily said? Which are the most difficult to say? List may or 
may not be shared, in the classroom, as individuals desiro* 



Have small groups develop list of questions most pressing in 
their lives^ If these are answerabl^^, resource people can be 
invited m to deal with theo 
(See small group activities) 

Discuss and compare students ethnic religious and social customs 
relative to the use of drug?^ alcohol and tobacco. 

Small groi^p discussion questions: 

Why is it often difficult to do what we believe is right, even 
if we want to do so? 

Why do some people hesitate to take a stand on what they know 
is right? 

How do cur friends., older boys and girls influence our decisions? 

If there are conflicts between people in beliefs, how can these 
conflicts be resolved? 



Discuss the concept of responsibility. 



Discuss concept of self-respect. 
(See SRA Awareness Kit! 1) 



Discuss "mission'ary zeal** of some who believe that the use of 
illegal drugs is desirable? und^-^H-irable. 

Disv^uss to what extent parents should make decisions for students 

Discuss the difference between children and adults. Do children 
sometimes behave in adult-lik^ ways? Do adults sometimes be- 
have in child- like ways? 

All of the above discussion questions are advisable only after 
the class has become group ai.d the teacher has involved the 
class with exercises from section K, and M, 



Outcomes 

Students will be aware of some contributions of science to 
medical practice. 

Students will recognize basic differences between prescription 
and nonprescription drugs. 

Students will be able to evaluate drug advertising in the various 
media and be able to identify some fundamentals of false advertis 
ing. 

Students v;ill be able to identify symptoms of alQohol and tobac- 
co abuse and how they may differ from person to person. 
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students will be hhle to suggest ways of satisfying curiosity 
and coping with disappointments of stress. 

Students will be able to list ways in which they hiandle the 
minor physical aches in life than through nonprescription drugs. 

Students will be able to suggest ways to deal with physical, 
emotional, social, and intellectual problems of this age group. 

Students be able to more freely discuss their " emotions 

and relationships with their peers and older people in working 
out their own fears of group involvement . 

Students will be able to list those qualities of personality 
and friendship they look for in a friend and would want friends 
to look for in them. 

Students will be able to identify those problems in their lives 
that they think group involvement would have helped them with. 

Students will compare the influence of their peers and the 
influence of adults on their lives. 

Students will be more aware of the conflicts in life caused by 
religious, ethnic, and social customs. 

Students will be able to distinguish between acceptable and non- 
acceptable problem solvin:^ approaclves. 

Students will be able to identify ways in which health affects 
physical and mental growth, social development, and peer rela- 
tionships * 

Students will be aware of local, state, and federal agencies 
that contribute to cur standard of health. 
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EARLY ADOLESCENT YEARS 



(See Value Clarification,- Section H) 



Objective s 

A. To realize that behavior patterns influence present and future 
health. 

B. To know and appreciate that progress in medicine has helped man 
to live longer and niore comfortably. 

C. To understand that the legitimate use of drugs and other sub- 
stances is widespread. 

D. To know that drugs are classified according to their pharma- 
cologic <iction. 

E. To know that drug products and chemical substances, when mis- 
used, can cause serious problems^ even permanent damage. 

F. To understand that people misuse drugs for many reasons. 

G. To recognize that health should be safeguarded throughout life; 
to develop practices th^t will protect and preserve health. 

H. Develop and encourage self-understanding and awareness as well 
as improve knowledge of interpersonal relationships. 

Learning Activitie s 

Discuss assuming i-esponsrbility for personal behavior. 

Discuss how to cope with minor aches and pains. How would a 
young person *s opinion differ from that of his parents? 

Discuss why students like their best friends. What character- 
istics are most disagreeable? Most agreeable? 
(Section, J.) 

Establish a question box to promote communication and check 
regularly. 

Identify personal habits that students would like to change. 
(Section^ J) 

Ask students to discuss habits they have tried to break; the 
success they had. 
(Secion, J) 

-15- 
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Have students ident.T fy liow decisions are inade. 

Identify habits that affect physical, mental, and emotional health 

Consider the question,, ^'What would my family be like if every 
member engaged in behavjor that I think is right for me?" 
(Handbook. Sections E . i: . E G . li ,-K, M, Use 2,4.8 and Listening 
Diad and Triaci as vehicle) 

Organize student (j roups to discuss feelings of loneliness, isola- 
tion, worthlessness . and anger 

Have- students evaluate the impact of peer acceptance upon be- 
havior, choices, etc. 

Discuss how individuals differ - 

A, Give a vocabul-'iry word i^e^.. courage r success , freedom. 

Have students define word on paper then verbally compare 
de El nitions and pe rceptions , 
(Section E) 

"Fish bowl" experience where a number of students discuss "If 

r were 21 the laws : would vote to change would be " 

(Section G) 

Write to the World Health Organization for information about 
countries with high rates of common communicable disease. 

Have students compare frequency of poliomyelitis cases prior to, 
and following, the discovery of polio vaccine. Review story of 
Jonas Salkr 

Compare surgery before and after the use of modern anesthetics, 

, List situations in which, on the advice of a physician, the use 
of psychotropic (mind- altering ) medications is justifiable. 

Describe ways to overcome emotional problems without the use of 
drugs . 

Have class collect current magazine and newspaper articles on 
progress in medical research. Develop a resource file. 

Make a collage on household poison, "over-the-counter" drugs, 
or prescription diugs, 
(Section D 6» E) 

Discuss the effects of excessive use of caffeine. 

Direct class discussion on the question, "If alcohol is a dangerous 
drug, why does it not require a prescription to purchase it?" 
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On the question, "If alcohol were discovered coday, do you 
think it would be widely available?" Have pupils support their 
answers with research. 
(Section I) 



Have students collect clippings on current accidents. Analyze 
their causes. 

Have students investigate different drug classifications. 

Ask class to identify when peopl-e might misuse amphetamines 
and why . 

(Handbook, Section D, Self Awareness) 

Invite police officer to demonstrate the breathalyzer.. 

Discuss the effects of dependence: impaix^ment of ability to 
work, post of the drugs, developing of nutritional diseases, 
and promotion of mental and physical deterioration. 

Suggest special reports on black market trade of opium to the 
United States from other countries. 

Discuss slang terms frequently used by young people. Add to 
the list, the. terms used in your community. 

Discuss some of the problems encountered by a person addicted to 
the use of opiates: physiological, legal, financial, familial. 

Have students create art work representing their perceptions of 
illusionogenic substances. Students may present and discuss 
their work with the class. 
(Section E..H,M) 



Ask students to discuss why using .marijuana seems to be popular. 
(Section D & E) 

Conduct a class discussion on why some young people misuse 
products that obviously may be dangerous. 
(Start with 2,4,8 and work every 10' to larger group) 

Have students prepare small newspaper for parents explaining cur- 
rent facts about drugs. 



Have students evaluate the statement, "Drugs are not bad; it is 
the way they are used that causes problems." 
(Handbook^ Section H, Value Clarification) 

Explain how two drugs can accidentally work together to produce 
harmful results. 

Have students identify common skills that could be impaired 
by the use of drugs . 
(Section on group testing) 



VJrite to the National Safety Council for facts about accidents 
caused by the use of drugs. 

Role play the argunients that a pusher might use to sell his 
products. 

(Handbook, Section role playing) 

Discuss the social and ley.il implications oE association with 
a dealer or pusher. 

Discuss the rights lost when a person is convicted on a felony; 
right to vote; ineligibility for medical and law school, etc. 

Allows pupils to v/rite articles for the school paper on why they 
think young people experiment with drugs. 

Plan with students a seri.es of evening meetings that will provide 
opportunities for dialogue between p?)rents and pupils. Allow 
pupils to plan and implement the proaxam, whenever possible. In- 
clude open-ended situations which will allow frank discussion. 
Some subjects to be studied might be: student conflict, alienation 
and unrest, social injustice, drug abuse etc. 
(Section K 6. L) 

Have class investigate drug laws that protect the consumer: 

(1) Harrison Narcotic Act and subsequent amendments. 

(2) Pure Food and Drug Act and amendments, 

(3) Marihuana Tax Acr. . 

(4) Since 1968. Federal laws pertaining to drug control are 
adjninistered by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
U.S. Department of Justice . 

(5) State drug lawsr 

(6) Local ordinances. 

Write the U.S. Customs Bureau, Washington 21, D.C. 

Role play "How would you want your parents to react, if they 
discovered you were using drugs?" 
(Handbook, Section K and'M) 

Conduct a class discussion on how young people can better 
communicate their feelings when they need help. • ■ 

Survey the community for local centers for treatment and re- 
habilitation , Report on services available • 

Discuss and role play the question "What would you do if you found 
out your best friend was using drugs? Report it? Keep it to 
yourself and try to help? Why? fJow? " 
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Conduct a court c-'^se: Students select topic and set up de- 
fense ai'id p::osecci.i.on , 
Possible topics: 

Black market trade 

Marijuana penalties 

Have students chart a week s activities to determine the propor- 
tion of time spent in social and physical activities and in in- 
tellectual or aesthetic (artistic) pursuits.. 

Problems for discussion: 

Discuss point of vaev of religious, cultural groups, and families 
about the use or non-use of alcoholic beverages, tobacco, and drugs, 
(Handbook, Section B , D . E . G , I . K, M. N) 

Conduct Handbook Section J periodically. Suggest once a week,' 

Have students prepare a list of recreational and social oppor- 
tunities in the school and neighborhood. Teacher can type the 
list and return to students to rank-order them. Students may 
then develop ways in which existing activities may be modified or 
more added in order to bettei: provide for their social and emo- 
tional growth, (Section G) 

Write an autobiography - include ways you think your family has 
influenced you to be as you are. 

Make a list of positive and negative traits and disucss how 
these can be used to develop an attractive personality, 
(Section M) 

Do the grades in achievement which we receive on our report 
cards always reflect our mental capabilities? Discuss* 

Wliat are some charac:terist ics of a physically fit person? 
(Section B) 

Discuss liow physical activities can effect your mental attitude. 

Create a role playing situation in which a number of students 
demonstrate various responses to emotional situations 
See Handbook on role playing. 

Have students discuss how they feel physically when overwhelmed 
by emotions, 

(Cover Section D & M" first) 

Role play. 

1. Dealing with adults. 

2. Introductions. 

3. How to handle criticism 
(Secion N) 
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What are some of bhe factors which arise between parents and 
children to create problems? 



Have each, student list the three most prevalent problems in 
their lives (persc'nal or social).. The list can be used in 
the follow in cj w ay s ; 

1- T:jbuiciie - use most frequently appearing items and brain- 
storm possible so].utions • 

2. Compile list, of all items mentioned- Have small groups 
rank these in order of significance to them as a group. 

3 - Create rol e playing situations in which students may 

prac tice new ways of dealing with interpersonal problems , 

4.. ■ Etc, 

(Section l\G . K,M&.N) 

Is a retreat ever' a good solution to a problem? Give examples. 

List ways in which people may deceive (kid) themselves in order 
to meet some uncomfortable situation- 
Discuss what normal variations in different forms of behavior are, 
e,g, daydreaming; rationalizing, scapegoating , bullying. 

Discuss reasdn why adolescents would rather seek advice from 
friends and members of their peer groups than from their 
pax'ents. 

Test your own system of values by completing the sentence: 

I believe that the three most important things in life are * 



Discuss reasons' why the price of illegal narcotics is so high. 

Do you fee^l that drug abuse should be treated as a crime or a 
sickness, or both? 

Panel discussion concerning factual reports on the effects of 
Marijuana. 
(Section G) 

If the booklet ''Drugs. Facts on Their Use and Abuse"by Scott- 
Foreman and' Company is available, use this in the classroom for 
good reference material on specific drugs. 

What alternatives would you suggest to the use of drugs? 

What are the consequences of being at a party where drugs are 
being used or in a car where drugs are found? How might this 
effect, your whole life? 

If you discover that your brother or sister is experimenting with 
drugs I- what would you do? 
(Section H) 
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Oatcome s 

Students vn j 1 be cuvle to list ways of coping with personal 
behavioral ch'.i\i^ei^ and tell how they influence people around them. 

Students will oe ahle to identify behavioral habits that affect 
the decision nrakrng process. 

Students will he able to more freely express- thoughts on loneli- 
ness., isolatioi'i. worthlessness,, and anger. 

Students will be able to openly express the need for peer ac- 
ceptance and list ways this affects behavior. 

students will be able to identify the role of drugs in today's 
medical world. 

Students will be able to openly discuss reasons for individual 
needs for alcohol^ tobacco, and drugs. 

Students will be able to identify drugs according to classi- 
fication and discuss the emotional change ffected.. 

Students will be able to list narcotics and discuss the sale 
of them in Europe and the i.'^S. 

Students will be able to express their feelings on drugs and drug 
use in group interaction and individual works.. 

Students will be able to better evaluate some of the motives of 
drug experimenters and drug pushers. 

Students will be able to list individual rights lost upon con- 
viction of a drug felony charge. 

Students will be able to differentiate between drug laws that 
protect the consumer and those that protect individual rights 
of citizens. 

Students will show a better understanding of communication. with 
parents^ adults and peers as group interaction progresses. 

Students will be able, to identify conflicts in life caused by 
religious^ ethnic, and social customs. 

Students will be able to relate value strategies and value 
clarification to their own value making process. 

Students will be able to be tter . accept stresses brought about 
by physical and emotional change of this age group. 

Students will be able to list those personal positive responses 
that indicate emotional growth on his part. 

Students begin to develop a personally rational mode of- social 
behaviorism, 
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LATE ADOLESCENT YEARS 
(See Value Ciari f icatiori/. Section H) 



Objectives 

To understand the widespread use of drugs in modern living. 

B. To know and appreciate that a heal tliy' person usually does not 
need drugs as an aid to performing daily activities^ 

C. To recognize that drugs, when misused^ cause, serious problems. 

Do To knowv and eifrploy resources for protection against illegal and 
unwise use of drugs. 

To realize that drug control £s complicated by many factors and 
considerations, 

F. To comprehend the need for qualified personnel in drug controls 

To know that individual responsibility is an important . factor 
in effective drug control. 

Le a r n iTig Ac t i v i tie s 

Discuss the extent and danger'-of the use of tranquilizers, 
stimulants,, .depressantSc and. common non-prescription products- 

Discuss the term social acceptance. 
(.Handbook, Sections B.D) 

Evaluate the social acceptance of alcoholic beverages. How 
• important it is? • How extensive? • * ■. 

Explain why parents usually expect to leave the doctor's 
office with a prescription. 

Evaluate the importance of social acceptance as a motivator 

of drug use m comparison with the harmful effects of the drug . 

used« 

o Study the history of prohibition and evaluate reasons for the 
repeal of the Eight.eenLh Amend.ement. 

„■ Discuss the success of anti- snioking efforts. 

. Examine food containers to determine the amount and kinds of 
chemicals th'^t are added to certain foods « 
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Discuss constructive activities that may relieve tensions. 

Do stresses and tensions ever contribute to success? How? 
(Section F <Sc G) 

. . Discuss class opinion of the importance of peer acceptance and 
what ■ detcHDines it 
(Handbook, Sections M & N ) 

Have students prepare a small newspaper for parents explaining 
current facts al)out drugs « 

Discuss how prolonged use of medicine may become a crutch. In 
what situations (care of terminal patients) would dependence be 
disregarded? 

Discuss the difference between psychological and physical de- 
pendence. 

Define the limitations of self -medication. \Vhen should a 
.physician be consulted? 

Discuss the controversy relative to penaltd.es for possession 
and use of marijuana. 

Discuss methods and results of financing drug dependence. 

. Have students write their own drug control laws based upon their 
present knowledge. Evaluate them in small groups or class. 

Licensed Beverage Industries, 155 44th, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Write to above address for code of ethics in advertising^ Dis- 
. cuss the extent to which this code is observed. 

Send letters of inquiry to Iccirn how professional agencies help 
prevent illegal and unwise use of drugs . 

Trace the development of international laws from the 1909 Shanghai 
Conference to the Single Convention of 1961 , to the present. 

Study the development of the Harrison Narcotic Act and the Food 

-• Drug and Cosmetic Act« Discuss the need for the 1965 amendments. 

Identify problems that could arise from laws that are too severe. 

Study state laws and regulations for the production, distribution, 
and use of drugs. 

Review local board of education policies related to pupil educa- 
tion about drugs. 

Discuss the effect of public opinion upon lawmakers. 
O (Section H) 
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Have students discuss any penalties for adults and for minors, 
and compare penalties for drug offenses to penalties for other 
crimes. 

Identify national acjencies that work m enforcement programs. 

Discuss "If you don ^ t agree va.th a law. how do you handle it." 

Encourage pupils in preparing a report on the measures which the 
Bureau of Customs takes to prevent illegal entry of drugs into 
the Unitied States. 

Have class report, on post office regulations related to the 
right to open and inspect mails. 
(Sect ion G) 

Write or contact agencies concerned with drug control for infor- 
mation about their services. Compare functions of the agencies. 

Have pupils write for information concerning the economic impact 
of the tobacco and. alcohol industries. Report findings « 

Evaluate advertising of non-prescription products. 

Role play action that should be taken if one is approached by a 
stranger to purchase or use an unknown substance; if by a friend, 
(Handbook. Section E:« Perception) 

Discuss the objectives of the pusher or dealer. 
(Handbook, Section H. Value Clarification) 

Compare extent of., and restrictions upon drug misuse in various 
countries. . 
(Group testing) 

Compare drug laws of several states and determine how they differ 
(Group testing) 

Visit a ccu.:t of law during the trial of a person accused of drug 
abuse. Evaluate the sentence in terms of fairness to the accused 

Evaluate why families and friends shelter a drug user, e«g« an 
alcoholic . 
(Section H) 

Conduct a class debate on the merits and disadvantages of legaliz 
ing mari-juana* 

(Section G and Pish Bowl exercise.) 

Discuss why laws do not provide complete protection. Ask pupils 
to write sample drug control laws and evaluate them. Comparing 
them with laws written earlier. 

Ask pupils to* prepare a plan for effective education against 
drug alDUse*. At what age should it begin? 



Identil:y and explrjin the functions of various personnel 
involved in drug control. 
(G roup test j ng ) 

Analyze and report oo. how the preparation for certain pro- 
fessions qualific-s individuals in the control of drugs, 
(Group testing) 

Write t.(; Food ana Di \m.j Administration to obtain infonnation 
abv->ut Iht: testing ot: all riew drug products: restricted clinical 
use etc . 

Pr<;vide a uuestiofi box to assist in identifying misconceptions 
about diiK.]s. 

Discuss tlui question; -'Why does the cormnunity sometimes 
osti acize a drug addict after he has been rehabilitated?" 

Identify comnurnity organizations, (civic clubs) and their 
activjties that are related to prevention of drug abuse. 

Discuss v/ays that o'Uier pupils as individuals and/or as 
Kiembers of gjoups can exert positive influences on younger 
pupils. 

(Handbooks Section I Listening) 

Examine resistance of a community against the establishment 
of a rehobi J 1 tat..iori center. 

Discurfs the responsibility of parents to teach, their children 
about drugs: What to t.each and at what age level. (Section G) 

Discuss the effect of p'':"3rent behavior upon children's at- 
titudes.. 
• Sec txoii C'O 

Discruss ways in which parents can develop and maintain the 
confidence c^f their offspring. (Section G) 

Identify <;onununity leaders whom young people frequently admire 
and why« 

Role play par(;nts and children in the following situations: 

(1) boy dii.covered to be a drug abuser. 

(2) x^'^^'^^i^^^-s desiring to know if their child is a drug 
abuser. 

(3) parents teaciiing their child about the dangers of drug 
abuse • 

(Sect J on N) 

Request and evaluate drug-related infoniiation from various 
conm unity ag e nc i e s « 



Survey the cominLinity to discover local centers for treat- 
ment and information. Interview the "director and report 
the services to class . 

Ask pupils t V. I'ltiy.itr a report on how and when community 
rehabilitative seivicc-.s should be used- cost of service etc. 

Aflej; :Api: L 1 aii.: 3i-:dy\ jiave class compare the nature and 
effectiveness of ^^atious approaches to rehabilitation- 

If ciinics lor drug aLiisG:s exist in the community , ask 
pup-ils to rt.f,()rt on theii -services. 

Iwaluvjle the adv :inl acje s '^'nd disadvantages there would be in 
living in a society w;-.cre there were no restrictions or con- 
trols on 1 ne use of diugs. Wliat conditions might prevail? 
(Section li j 

Exaiume why some- p^eopie see:n to believe m trying to change 
their environment rather than in adjusting to situations. 

Define values- How do they affect the choices you make? 
Wr.rit happens wrien a person m a group resists pressure 
because of his beliefs? 
(Section II) 

WhrBl is the difference between rationalization and lying? 

What kinds or things, attitudes, or experiences cause con- 
flicts and f rnstrations in your' life? 

How do y^.)U react or )"iandle your conflicts? 

Which uf tire methods you use to handle conflicts work and 
which do not.? 
(Section M) 

What are your needs? 

What do you think are your most important needs? 
Suggest j on : 

Give prepared list oi both physical and psychological needs. 

Which basic p?sychological need do you think is the most im- 
fiortant reason for making you act? 

What do you think are the most important psychological needs of 
your particular group'? 

How do you think your family^ church or temple^ school, and 
community have influenced you m gratifying your psychological 
needs? 

in what ways do you think the above institutions can help you 
to a greater degree in meeting these needs? 
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Have students list worries and then rank order them. The 
students may then break off into pairs to discuss any of 
these if they desire t.o * 
(Section G.J ,M) " 

The teacher may prepare a treat for certain students r Have 
these students comment on the taste of it and how it makes 
them reel. Discuss how t/iis affected others in t'ne class. Are 
there peer pressures here to make us want to do the same? 
(Discussion of feelings) 

Brainstonit the question^, what causes a drug to be first con- 
denimed and then accepted by a society or at lease a group 
of people. How does this relate to contemporary attitudes, 
toward drugs. 

(2^4,8 exei. cise or Bra.xnstorming) 
Outcomes 

Students will be able to determine the use of and abuse of 
socially accepted prescription and nonprescription drugs. 

Students will be able to list favorable and unfavorable ways 
of handling stresses and tensions of daily living. 

Students will be able to more freely discuss the importance of 
peer and adult acceptance. Students will be able to better 
accept his physical, mental, and emotional assets and liabili- 
ties through group feedback. 

Students will identify factors which require a law to be 
enacted to protect: an individual or a consumer. 

Students will compare enactment of early drug laws to present 
day drug laws . 

Students will develop through group interaction their own 
opinions on the value of present day drug laws. 

Students will evaluate the controversy on the issues of 
tobacco and alcoliol . 

Students will list some of the motives for drug users and 
abuser's , 

Students will discusG and compare drug laws and use of their 
country and other countries o 

Students will be able to list factorsi? they would want to see 
incorporated into a drug abuse class. 
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students will be able to list, factors they would want to 
see incorprated into a drug abuse class. 

Students will bo able to list reasons why generally both the 
drug user and the coiumanity are unwilling to accept each other 

Students will discviss wha^ their parents' responsibility to 
them and their responsibility to their parents should be. 

Studen-ts will be able to critically evaluate films, filmstrips 
and printed materials as to its potential worth to themselves 
and classmt^tes- 

Students will be able to suggest ways for school and community 
drug centers to be implimented. 

Student will be able to show his understanding of the value 
niiaking process by listing value clarification situations « 

Students will list ways m which attitudes, relationships, 
needs and feelings affect their lives. 

Students will be able to recognize the advantages and disad- 
vantages of delayed physical r mental, and emotional gratifica-- 
tion* 
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INTRODUCTION 



This teacher's handbook of communications, articles and exercises, 
teaching strategies, and behavioral explanations was conceived in the 
spirit of need, a need brought on by our complex society, lack of con- 
cern for others, and countless other reasons. 

The following article graphically points out this need. 

Turned off 

What's the most common complaint kids have about 
school these days? It turns them off. But one 
reason may be that they turn their teachers off. 
A survey taken in Pennsylvania recently r*?howed 
that a majority of new teachers go sour on teach- 
ing within a very short time. 

Typical comments: "I have found teaching much 
more difficult and the students more apathetic,., 
than I had anticipated," "Teaching on my own is 
much more difficult than my student teaching was, 
I didn't know teaching could be such hard workl" 
"Nothing I learned in college really prepared me 
for students the way they really are." "The frustra- 
tion I feel is often overpowering. I work so hard to 
get ready for my classes, and then I find that many 
of the students are paying no attention at all," 
"Sometimes even the better students get on my nerves," 
"My teacher training was superficial," 

Here, according to the survey, are the main reasons 
teachers become disenchanted. They find it tough to 
keep control of the class , They have trouble decid- 
ing at: what level the kids are able to learn and have 
no way of providing for individual differences. The 
students don't care about learning and don't respect 
teachers. Classes are too big. Clerical work and 
lesson planning take too much time. Teachers don't 
get enough guidance or supervision. 

Result: heavy teacher dropout-50% of those certi- 
fied to teach are not teaching within two years, 
"There is something seriously wrong with a profession," 
says the foreword to the report, "that loses half of 
its new entrants in half the time required to prepare 
for it," 

It should be pointed out that neither this nor any other handbook 
will, in and of itself, make a person a better communicator or teacher. 
However, it is intended that this handbook could serve to provide 
virtually any teacher with some tools to better relate with students. 
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SOME COMMUNICATION CONCEPTS 



Acceptance 


Rebellion 


Trust 


Suppression 


Status 


Indifference 


Leadorsh ip 


Individuality 


Helping relationships 


Success 


Huinan needs 


Failure 


Human drives 


Interest 


Double standards 


Verbal/Non-verbal 


Prejudices 


Atmosphere 


Stereotype 


Environment 


Expectations 


Listening 


Power 


Feelings 


Pressures 


Ego 


Conformity 


Jargon 


Non-conformity - 


Empathy 


Alienation 


Introspection 


Anomie 


Interaction 


Sematics 


Values 


Perception 


Attitudes 


Perspective 




Adequacy 


Respect 


Inadequacy 


Wam\th 


Action 


Friendliness 


Reaction 


Relevancy 


Hostility 


Irrelevancy 


Apathy 


Roles 
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POSSIBLE EXERCISES 



Listening Triads 

Volunteering 

One-way , Two-Way 
Communications 

Stem Sentences 

Types of Leadership 

2-4-8 

Drugs in Schools 

What Should be Our Priorities? 

How Are You? 

Summarize in One Word: 
How Do You Feel? 

Characteristics of 
a likable Person 

Fish Bowl 



Characteristics of 
an Effective Leader 

Brainstorming 

Group Testing (Discussion) 
Trust Walk 

Descriptive Metaphors 

"Hello" Stickers 

Role Playing 

Panels (Reactions ) 

Rumor Clinic 

Group Self Evaluation 

Group Observers 
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"Non-Directive" Teaching ^ Group Dynamics , 



Provide Effective H.S, Drug Program 



What started out as an attempt to determine the extent of drug use in 
a Seymour Connecticut high school has evlolved into an apparently success- 
ful drug education progrcun largely managed by the students themselves • 

The initial experiment has also been broadened into a pilot educa- 
tion program which is being used in the school on a considerably ex- 
panded basis in the current school year. 

In response to a request by Seymour physicians and school authori- 
ties about the use of drugs in the schools, a set of goals was outlined, 
including development of a drug questionnaire for the student body; pro- 
gram recommendations; exploring basis for student attitudes about drug 
use; creation of a student atmosphere "conductive to personal growth and 
increased interpersonal competence with respect to their behavior regard- 
ing drugs"; and evaluation of the student response to the experimental 
education method. 

A student committee of 12 was selected and invited to develop the 
drug questionnaire. The students were selected to represent the sopho- 
more, junior and senior classes, both "A" and "D" students, class offi- 
cers, former school dropouts, and both drug users and non-users. There 
were an equal number of boys and girls. 

The. committee was assigned the task of developing a drug abuse 
questionnaire. At the first meeting, according to Marlin H. Dearden, 
consultant to the project, one student suggested that each member write 
on a piece of paper whether he used drugs » Instead, Dearden who also 
serves as coordinator of drug education for the Department of Community 
Health of Griffin Hospital in Derby, Connecticut, suggested that the 
students be more open, "and, if they felt like it, to tell the other 
committee members if they were drug users." 

"Almost immediately, " he continued, "they accepted the proposal 
and 6 of the 12 students revealed they used drugs ranging from ^pot' to 
*acid*" although school authorities had previously assumed that at most 
one member of the committee might be a drug user. 

In the early sessions, the drug users were "hyperactive and dom- 
inated the conversation, " but as the meetings continued, "the. users felt 
less need to be the center of attention, and they identified more with 
the group and less as outsiders. 

"As each student became more aware of himself and 'how others in the 
group perceived him." according to Dearden, "the group took on a co- 
hesiveness and genuineness characterized by caring, supportiveness, and 
increased interpersonal competence." 

Occasionally, the students asked that the hour- long meetings be 
extended, and at the end of the final session, one student wrote in an 
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evaluation of the project that "I now understand the excuses that I use 
concerning my abuse of drugs and I . understand more fully the reasons of 
others for not taking drugs. I find that my attitudes stem from feel- 
ings of insecurity and immaturity, " 

According to Dearden, 3 of the 6 drug users stopped their use of 
drugs after 5 or 6 meetings, "It is questionable whether such behavioral 
change can be attributed to a few sessions," he acknowledged; "however , 
each student soon became acceL^.ed by the other group members and was able 
to identify with bhe group and experience less need for dependence on 
drugs as a means of social identification." 

Deardon reported that the students generally agreed that the project 
was a "worthwhile experiment," No one considered it a waste of time; 
and "they all agreed that for them it was the most effective method they 
had experienced for learning about drugs, drug abuse, and themselves." 

"Perhaps the most significant outcome of this pilot project was 
the realization that both drug users and non-users can develop an active, 
caring concern for each other 'as a person' and that open, rational — 
sometimes emiotional-- discussion can be useful for students seeking 
social identity and understanding' about their behavior." 

The questionnaire devised by the student committee v;as then ad- 
ministered to the entire student body, with a 98.8% return, showing that 
25% of the boys and 15% of the girls said they had used drugs. 

"Probably the most useful question for planning drug education re- 
vealed the most surprising results. There was nearly total agreement 
among students that parental guidance was the least desirable method for 
learning about drugs." About 80% of them felt movies and discussions 
with obher students would be more advantageous. 

The committee experiment was repeated, followed by development of 
a teacher-training program, aimed at increasing teachers' knowledge about 
drugs and drug abuse, group dynamics, non-directive teaching methods ^ 
and adolescent behavior. Recommendations growing out of these initial 
projects resulted in establishment of a similar drug education program: 
for the entire school, making the 11 teachers who had completed the 
teacher training program each responsible for a group of 12 students. 

Based on this experience, a still "more comprehensive" program was 
undertaken with the 1970-71 school year , and is still being evaluated. 
A report of the Seymour project is contained in Minnesota Welfare, 
Vol. 22#3, available upon request from MinnevSota Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Centennial Bldg. , St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 

SCOPE PUBLICATIONS (FEB. 1971) 
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LEARNING ABOUT BEHAVIOR STYLES 



Puirpose 

To become aware of one's own behavior" style and sensitive to the 
work styles of others o To become a better- observer of one's self 
and others and to become more articulate in pinpointing one's ob- 
servations. To help pupils become aware and accepting of dif- 
ferences between themselves and others and to provide a basis for 
productive confrontations among students when styles clash during 
small group work. 

Setting 

This exercise can be used with any class that has had small 
experience* It can bo. completed within a class period. 

P rocedure 

1, Introduce the topic of behavior styles. Your comments might 
cover such points as these: 

Much of the work we do in life requires collaboration with 
others. 

People always have reasons for acting the way they do-if they 
are noisy^ they may be bored, frustrated, tense; if they don* 
pay attention, perhaps they don't understand; if they don't 
participate, it might be because other peop],e seem to do a 
better. job or work faster* 



2. 



When we understand each other better we can work together 
more efficiently and with more enjoymenta To achieve that 
understanding, we have to start with the attitude that each 
person has reasons for the way he acts, whether we like that 
way or not. 

Ask the class to list the ways individuals differ in small 
discussion or work groups. Develop a list of opposites on . 
the chalkboard , 



Example : 



SOME PEOPLE 



OTHERS 



talk a lot 

are very serious 

take over 

stick to the subject 



are quiet 
fool around 
don't get a chance 
go off the subject 



Have the class choose one of the pair-categories to discuss 
and divide themselves into two groups on the basis of its two 
dimensions. 



4. 



Rearrange the two groups into two circles-an inner and outer 
circler. " ' 



5. Ask the inner group to discuss why they act as they do, making 
sure that each member discusses liis own behavior and not the 
behavior of the group. After everyone has had a chance to ex- 
press himself, ask the group to discuss how they feel about 
those who behave the opposite way. The outer group listens 

in silence. 

6. At the end of the second discussion, have the groups switch 
places and repeat the process. 

7. If time permits, choose another topic from the chalkboard and 
follow the same procedure . 

Analysis 



To close the session, form quartets of two students from each of 
the groups, Ask them to spend five minutes sharing what they 
learned about others who behave differently. If time pemits 
the entire class can share its observations. 

Materials 



Chalkboard 



CLASS ROOM MEETINGS 



I . SOCIAL PROBLE M — SOLVING MEETI NG 

Concerned with the sUidents behavior in 
school . . 



I I . OPEN — ENDED MEETING 

Concerned with intellectually important 
subjects . 



III. EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC MEETING 

Concerned with how well the students 
understand the concepts of the 
curriculum • 



THESE MEETINGS ENCOUI^GE ; 

A. Children to think. 

B. Children to listen, 

C. Children to solve problems, 

D. Children to ponder intellectual 
questions • 



ERIC 



I. 



SOCIAL PROBLEM- -SOLVING MEETING 



1. Attempt to solve the individual 
and group educational problems of 
the class and the school • 

2. Discussion itself should always 
be directed towards solving the 
problem, the solution should 
neve r include punishment or fault 
fin ding > 

(Punishment serves as an excuse 
for not solving a problem rather 
than leading toward a solution) 

3. Many problems arise that are not 
readily solvable- -Sometimes these 
more difficult problems can be 
discussed over and over again. 

4. The class makes judgements and 
from these judgements works toward 
posit ive solutions • 

5. The teacher may reflect the class 
attitude, but should give opinions 
sparingly and make sure the class 
understands his or her opinions 
are not law* 



This reinforces : 

A. Satisfaction of thinking 

B. Listening to others 

C. Not afraid to express one's 
own ideas* 

D. Developes an extremely whole- 
some atjnosphere. 



ERIC 
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OPEN--ENDED MEETING 



1. In the open-tended meetings the 
chi Id ran are asked to discuss 
any Uioiight- provoking question 
related to theii' lives . Questions 
may also be related to the Curricu- 
lum of. the cl a s s r o om . 

{The. teaclier is not specifically 
lookmq for factual answers . 
The teacher is trying to stimulate 
children to think and to relate 
what they -*now to the subject 
beiiKj d i ; od. ) 

2. A cl'jss that iB involved , thinking 

suc cess Cul "Will have few 
discipl inary problems . 



III.. ED UCATION AL"" PI A^il^jOSTTC MEETING 

!• These meetings are directly related 
to what the class is studying. 

2. These meetings can be used by the 
teacher to get a quick evaluation 
of whether (xr not teaching proce- 
dui'es in the class are effective. 

(Children are basically very honestl 
They may give tho teacher another 
insight towards the teaching act 
that they may have oveirlo' ked . ) 

3. Teachers, are the adults in the 
school and should have open minds 
to listen to their group. Some 
teachers will steer away from this 
type of meeting because of fear 

of criticism. We all learn by 
constructive criticism- this then 
is the attitude teachers must 
develop in their class rooms- they 
should be leading the way. 

4. This type of meeting should never 
be used to grade or evaluate the 
students. It would be used only 
to find out what students know 
and what they don't know. 



ERIC 
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CLASS MEETING REQUIREMENTS 



1. Should be used by all or the 
majority of the faculty. 

2. In a meeting no one can fail- 
one person's opinion is just as 
good as anothers ♦ 

3. Suggest class meetings be held 
dai ly . Time s>iould be provided 
for as you would provide for a 
reading group. (Could very well 
take the place of show and tell in 
the Primary years.) 

4. Time should be from 10-30 minutes. 

5. Meetings should always be con- 
ducted with the teacher and all 
the student s seated in a circle. 
Tliis is most import ant-everyone 
can see who is speaking- listening 
is improved. It is also recom- 
mended that the teacher varies 
where he or she will sit from day 
to day. 

6. Leading a class meeting is diffi- 
cult. At first it may cause you 
to reject this approach • Don' t 
Give Up; 

7. The class learns as well as the 
teacher • 

8. There will be good meetings and 
bad ones. 

9* If we exj^ect students to work 
to understand and implement new 
ideas, we must not be afraid to 
do the same . 

10. Class meetings work as well as the 
imagination, ingenuity and convic- 
tion of the teacher involved^ 
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POSSIBLE MEETING THOUGHTS 



How do you make friends? 
What is a friend? 

What do you do when someone new moves into your neighborhood? 

When you first came to school, how did you make a friend? 

Whom do we love? 

Does anyone love us? 

Do we love each other m school? 

What is wrong with the child who is a bully? 

What should we do with a child who doesn't play as well as 

other children? 

If the absent child doesn't come to school, does it hurt us in any way? 
If you were Mayor, President, Governor or Principal what would you do? 
How would you tgeat the teacher if you were principal? 
If your teacher got sick and couldn't come to class, could you get 
along by yourself if the principal could not find a substitute? What 
if it was for a week, how would you react. Who would be the leader? 
Would you need a leader? 

How would you spend the day hour by hour? 

Are all children bored? 

Is school work always boring? 

How would you suggest that school work be made less boring? 
Wliy do we pay taxes? 
Who pays the most taxes? 

How should taxes be levied to be most fair? 

What should we do with children who are in trouble? 

Are our laws fair to children? 

Are there differences between laws for adults and laws for children? 

Could school be conducted without books? 

If you could have '*one" book what would it be? Why? 

Wliat good are children anyway? 

How do children help adults? 

How do adults help children? 

How important is money? 

What happens to you when you are sick? 

Whom do you go to if your parents don't know how to do a home work 
assignment that is too hard for you? 



SENIORS m many of our better suburban high schools are bored • Acceptance 
by a good colleyc b.as been the focus of most of their education. By the 
tiine senior year rolls around, the suburban twelfth-grader is playing a 
waiting g-ime. waitmq for the "yes* he wants to hear. Or, if he is one of 
the fortunate few who have already heard his year is still one of waiting, . 
waiting to put in the time until June and graduation. 

School syste.Ts have tried v-irioi]s programs to keep the restless college- 
entrance crew '.-juictr s:>ecial h.onors courses, lectures by nationally known 
speakers: career seminars with local physicians, engineers, editors, pro- 
fessors, and psychoan-^lysts. Last semester one school sent six high school 
seniors, who had coT:pJetGd their requirements for graduation, to the School 
of Educ-at ion at the University of Massachusetts to participate in our 
t cache 1*^ cduc a 1 1 on ope rat i ons . 

In the light of et forts to keep the twelfth-grade alive, I would like 
to offer an alternative proposal which might solve two problems at once. 
It should capture the imagination of restless seniors and at the same 
time deal with a problem which simmers just below the surface in most 
of northern suburbia. I refer to suburbia 's isolation from pressing social 
problems -ind its veneer of affluent superiority. At its mildest, it could 
be labeled "itisensit ivity . 

Don't misunderstand nie. i do believe that most suburban high school 
students are decent and likable people. However, their education has been 
such a competitive, sel f-mterested kind of existence that some sensi- 
tivity to others has l.een lost, Wliat most of these students need is some 
chance to give. 

1 |>ropose a program aimed at sensitizing seniors to certain reali- 
ties of the large cities nearby. Seniors and a representative group 
of faculty could dtciw up a series of what I call ''Sensitizing Modules.*' 
Here are some srtmj^le modules which could be used by suburban schools in 
the Philadelphia, pa,, are-l. but counterparts could be found for every 
ma;jor city an the country* 

Sit m tlie waiting room of the maternity ward of Philadelphia 
General or Temple University Hospital. Strike up a conversation with 
other people in the waiting room. Try to distinguish which patients are 
charity cases and vv^hich are not*. Spend 30 minutes in the emergency ward. 
Keep out of the way. but note carefully what happens. 

Go to magistrate's court and keep a list of the kinds of cases 
brought before the magistrate. Who ar-e his customers? How are they 
handled? What lessons about our economy can you learn here? 

Wc^r old clothes and sit in the waiting room of the State Employment 
Office, Listen, observe, talk to the people sitting next to you. Read the 
announcements on the bulletin board, etc. Try to overhear an interview 
if possible. 

, ■ Compare prices^ quality., etc. of a list of basic groceries at a chain 
store supermarket branch in a suburban area with one of the same chain's 
stores in a ghetto area. Also, check the quality of the produce and meat* 
Weigh several prepackaged meat or produce items in each store. Keep a 
^record of your observations. 

ERIC 



There as little doubt that these modules will challenge and even 
threaten some or the seniors. This is a far cr>' from a cram course for 
SAT's or f ro.Tt a s .:r.(- ti.torinq or speed-reading course* 

Here' s how the Scnsi t.izinq Module program should operate. Give stu- 
dents -i last of 20 to :0 modules. Foitti teams of two or three students. 
Ask each tcs.-n to decide v;hich modulo it wants to start with and then make 
Its own ar ranqemcnts - I-v.t t.hc studr.nts on their own. Don't prescribe a 
sequence of rr.od'il.es or a system for checking off modules with a faculty 
member. 

Once a week c-ill five or sax tea^ns . jgether to explore their reactions, 
teelmgs and, ol course, valines concerning the mod'jies they have most re- 
cently experienced. These discussions should be led by sensitive faculty 
members whcrii st'.:dents i esrect- teache rs who are more concerned with help- 
ing students explore and clarify t'ncir own values than with preaching 
ready-made val^ies. 

The real test of tlie success of these discussions will be if students 
keep trying increosinqly difficult module^ which other teams have already 
expetaenced. Any mod^jle which doesn't dev^^lop fans should be dropped 
from the list and replaced by another. 

There are sotne hiqhly charged and potentially explosive possibilities 
here. The groi:p discussions should include an exploration of the* dangers 
of certain modules. Some precautions and suggestions to keep in i^aind are: 

1, Wliites will not be overiy welcome if they go a'slumning in black 
qhf^ttos. This iss';e needs to be thoroughly examined before any team goes 
out on the tirist module, (In fact, this discussion might be worth callin/y^; 
a mod'.ile m its own right.) ft is very important to be respectful at all 
times. Patronazanc] the poor is just not what a sensitizing module is all 
about r 

2. Be aware that some-, students' stereotypes will be reinforced when 
they return from certain modules. line poor are not always attractive, 
and the sentimentalists among the seniors will have as much to learn as 
some of the bigots* Hut don't be afraid of conflict m the multi-team 
discussion groans « The voicing of opinions and hot emotions will lead 
to significant value clariiication. 

3* Keep accurate journals of both observations and emotional re- : 
actions to them . Encourage students to record their impression.^ as soon 
after the module as possible* 

4. Remove any evidence of grading. Discussions on module expe- 
riences need to be free of the school's traditional reward and punishment 
system. 

5, It is possible that some modules will touch some students so 
deeply that they will want to do something about the conditions they 
have witnessed. It is hoped that the school will support the move 
toward some kinds of action, because students need to know that a natural 
outgrowth of genuine feelings and values is action. 
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It should be apparent that Modules are not for the faint-hearted. 
In many school systems there will be tremendous resistance to such a 
program- A lot of the resistance will be couched in terms of "safety," 
and, of coursCr there is some justification in this. However, it would 
be intricjuinq to find out if the parents most concerned about the safety 
of their offspring are not the same ones who supply their teenagers with 
cars with collapsible roofs and 350-horsepower engines • 

In any case, Modules may well combat "senioritis" and put some 
relevance into tlie curriculum. Most important, they will probably "open 
the minds ' of students unaware of the often-subtle "racism" in their back- 
grounds. The suburban school which is really concerned about its students 
could do a lot worse than to explore the possibilites of a program de- 
signed to sensitize their college-bound and often bored seniors. 

Sample Modules 

1. Go to a community health center and wait in line. Watch the 
attitude of the personnel in their dealings with chairity cases. Talk 
with some patients. 

2. Attend church services in a store-front church. 

3. Spend a morning making the rounds with a visiting nurse, 

4. Read a story to a black child in kindergarten or first grade. 
Hold the child on your lap. 

5. Eat lunch in a predominantly black luncheonette. 

G. Observe garbage collection on various streets in your own neigh- 
borhood and on streets deep in the ghetto. Compare the frequency and the 
way the job is done. 

7. Go to a ghetto campaign headquarters for the Democratic and 
Republican parties and work a. few hours with local people, either canvas- 
ing, leafleting, or making phone calls. 

.8. Attend a meeting of a civic improvement association in the ghetto. 
(Contact local churches for meeting places or see announcements in a black 
newspaper.) 

9» Go to an area into which blacks are just moving. Survey the 
names of the real estate companies which have signs up. Try to find out 
if they have been involved in block-busting in other areas of the city. 

10. Read The Autobiography of Malcolm X or Manchild in the Promised 
Land or some other book of that genre. Discuss it with a black college 
student who is active in the black power movement, 

11. Ask to work three afternoons in the gym of a community center 
in the ghetto • 
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12. Talk to several school dropouts and find out what they think 
needs to be changed to keep kids in school. 

13. Find a housing project and do a tabulation on the toilet 
facilities provided for the pro]ects three to five-year old population, 
particularly when the children are playing outside, 

14. 3pe[;d a weekend with the American Friends Service Cormitte on 
one of their Weekend Workcanps, which are a combination of seminar, clean^ 
up, and paint -up. 

15. Make a poster on rat control and ask a ghetto bviilding super- 
intendent if you can tack it up in the hallway of his building, 

Ifo , Send a letter to the editor of your city's newspaper on some of 
your findings as you go through some modules. Write similar letters to 
your Congressmen. 

17. Interview a middle class black and ask him or her about any ex- 
periences he or she has had with real estate agents or building superin- 
tendents , 

18. Go to a little grocery store in a ghetto a week before welfare 
checks come out and note the prices on various staples. Go back on the 
day the checks come out and see if there are any price increases* 

19. Go to a movie you have already seen but this time go to a 
theatre in the ghetto, 

20. Interview some firemen just back from a false alarm in the 
ghetto, 

21. Borrow a tape recorder and interview an elderly citizen who has 
lived in a ghetto neighborhood for 20 or more years. Inquire about the 
changes he has seen* 
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FORCE FIELD ANAYLSIS 



CHANGE DOES NOT HAVE TO BE HAPHAZARD 



No institution or organization is exempt from change. Today the stu- 
dent who returns to his alma mater ten^ years after graduation can expect 
to find changes, not only in personnel, but also in per3onnel policies 
and teaching practices. The executive returning to the firm where he 
once worked, the nurse going back to her old hospital, the social worker 
visiting his agency — all can expect to find sweeping changes. 

It is fairly easy to identify changes in institutional patterns after 
they have occurred. It is more difficult to analyze changes while they 
are going on and still more difficult to predict changes or to influence 
significantly the direction and the tempo- of changes already under way. 
Yet, more and more, those who have managerial functions in organizations 
must analyze and predict impending changes and take deliberate action to 
shape change according to some criteria of progress. The planning of 
change has become part of the responsibility of management in all con-- 
temporary institutions, whether the task of the institution is defined 
in terms of health, education, social welfare, industrial production, or 
religious indoctrination, 

Wliatever other equipment managers require in analyzing potentialities 
for change and in planning and directing change in institutional settings, 
they need some conceptual scheme for thinking about change. This need 
stems from the profusion and variety of behaviors that accompany any 
process of change. 

One useful model for thinking about change has been proposed by Kurt 
Lewin, who saw behavior in an institutional setting, not as a static 
habit or pattern, but as a dynamic balance of forces working in opposite 
directions within the social-psychological p,pace of the institution (1) . 

Take for example, the production level of a work team in a factory. 
This level fluctuates within narrow limits above and below a certain 
nuit^ber of units of production per day. Why does this pattern persist? 
Because^ Levin says, the forces that tend to raise the level of production 
are equal to the forces that tend to depress it. Among the forces tend- 
ing to raise the level of production might be: (a) the pressures of super- 
vision on the work team to produce more; (b) the desire of at least some 
team members to attract favorable attention from supervisors in order to 
get ahead individually: (c) the desire of team members to earn more under 
the incentive plan of the plant. Such forces Lewin called "driving 
forces.'* Among the forces tending to lower the level of production might 
be: (a) a group standard in the production team against "rate busting" or 
"eager beavering'' by individual workers; (b) resistance of team members 
to accepting training and supervision from management; (c) feelings by 
workers that the product they are producing is not important. Granted 
the goal of increased productivity, these forces are "restraining force." 
The balance between the two sets of forces, which defines the established 
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•level of production^ Lewin called a *'quasi-st ationary equilibrium." We 
may diagram this equilibrium as follows: 



Restraining 
forces 

Present level 
o f p r od uc t i on ^ sj/ 



*n 
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Driving forces a\ -tv /i\ ^ 

a b c L .N 

According to Lewin, this type of thinking about patterns of institu- 
tionalized behavior applies not only to levels of production in industry-, 
but also to such patterns as levels of discrimination in communities, 
atmosphere of democracy or autocracy in social agencies, supervisor- 
teacher-pupil relationships in school systems and formal or informal work- 
ing relationships among levels of a hospital organization.. 

According to this way of looking at patterns of behavior, change 
takes palace when an imbalance occurs between the sum of the restraining 
forces and the sum of the driving forces. Such imbalance unfreezes the 
pattern; the level then changes until the opposing forces are again 
brought into equilibrium. An imbalance may occur through a change in the 
magnitude of any one force, through a change in the direction of a force, 
or through the addition of a new force. 

For examples of each of these ways of unfreezing a situation, let 
us look again at our original illustration. Suppose that the members of 
the work team join a new union, which sets out to get pay raises , In 
pressing for shifts in overall wage policy, the union increases the 
suspicion of workers toward the motives of all management, including 
supervisors, 'niis change tends to increase the -restraining force--let*s 
say restraining force b' . A3 a result* the level of production moves 
down. As the level of production fails, supervisors increase their . 
pressure toward greater productionr and driving force a, increases. This 
release increased counterforce tends to bring the system into balance 
again at ;, level son^ewr^xere near the previous • level . But the inc rease in 
magnitude of these opposed forces may also increase ,the tension under 
which peep] e work. Under such conditions, even though the level of pro- 
duction does not go down very much, the situation becomes more psychologi- 
cally explosive, less stable, and less predictable. 

A war that demands more and more of the product that the work team 
is producing may convert the workers' feeling that they are not pro- 
ducing anything imf>ortant (restraining force £*) to a feeling that their 
work is important and that they. are not working hard enough. This re- 
sponse will occur provided, of course^ that the workers are commited to 
the war effort . As the direction of force c^'is reversed, the level of 
production will almost certainly rise to bring the behavior pattern in- 
to a state of equilibrium at a higher level of productivity- 

Suppose a new driving force is added in the shape of a supervisor 
who wins the trust and the respect of the work team. The new force re- 
sults in a desire on the part of the work team to make the well-liked 
supervisor look good — or at least to keep him from looking bad--in re- 
lation to his colleagues and superiors. This force may operate to off- 
set a generally unfavorable attitude toward management- 
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These examples suggest that in change there is an unfreezing of an 
existing equilibrium, a movement tov^;ard a new equilibrium, and the re- 
freezinq of the nev; equilibrium. Planned cha nge must use situational 
forces to accomplish unfreezing, to influence the movement in generally 
desirable directions, and to rear range the situation, not only to avoid 
return to the old level.) taut to stabilize the change or improvement. ^ 

This discussion suggests three loajor strategies for achieving change 
in any given pattern of behavi.or: the driving forces may be increased; 
the restraining forces may be decreased; these two strategies may be com- 
bined. In general, if the first strategy only is adopted, the tension in 
the system is likely to increase. More tension means more instability 
and more unpredictability and the likelihood of irrational rather than 
rational responses to attempts to induce change. 

J.t is a well known fact that change in an organization rs often 
followed by a reaction toward the old pattern,, a reaction that sets in 
when pressure for change is relaxed. After a curriculimi survey, one 
school system put into. effect several recommendations- for improvement 
suggested by the survey. The action was taken under pressure from the 
board and superintendent,, but when they relaxed their vigilance, the old 
pattern crept back in- 

This experience raises the problem of how to maintain a desirable 
■change. Backsliding takes place for various reasons. Those affected by 
the changes may not have participated in the planning enough to interna- 
lize the changes that those in authority are seeking to induce; when 
the pressure of authority is .relaxed^ there is no pressure from those 
affected to maintain the change. Or. a change in one part of the social 
system may not have been accompanied by. enough co-relative changes in 
overlapping parts and. sub-systems-- 

On the basis of this model of analysis, several principles of strategy 
for effecting institutional change may be formulated- [ 

To change a subsystem or any part of a subsystem, relevant aspect s 
of the environment must also be ch ang ed . 

The manager of the central office' of a large school system/wants to 
increase the efficiency of the secretarial forces by placing private 
secretaries in a pool, it is the manager's hope that the new arrangement 
will make for better utilization of the secretaries' time. In this situa- 
'tion at least two driving forces. "are obvious: fewer sec ret aries can 
serve a larger number of svib-execatives; a substantial saving can be ex- 
pected in office space and equipment. Among the restraining forces are 
the sec r^^taries ' resistance to a surrender of their pe rsonal relationship ' 
with a status person^ a relationship implicit in the role of private sec- 
retary; the possible loss of the prestige implicit in the one-to-one 
secretary-boss relationship: the prospective dehumaniz ation , as the sec- 
retaries see it. of their task; and probably an increase in work load. 
Acceptance of this change in role and relationship would require accompa- 
nying changes in other parts of the subsystem. Furthermore, before the 



private secretaries could whole-heartedly accept the change, their bosses 
as well as lower-status clerks and typists in the central office would 
have to accept the alteration in the secretarial role as one that did 
not necessarily imply an undesirable change in status, Th-e secretaries* 
morale would surely be affected if secretaries in other parts of the 
school systeni, secretaries to principals in school buildings, for ex- 
ample, were not .also assigned to a pool. 

Thus to plan c]iai:iges in one part Jf a subsystem, in this case in the 
central office of the school system, eventually involves consideration 
of changes m overlapping parts of the system — the clerical force, the 
people accustomed to private secretaries, and others as well. If these 
other changes are not. affected, one can expect lowered morale, requests 
for transfers, and even resignation. Attempts to change any subsystem 
in a larger system must be preceded or accompanied by diagnosis of other 
subsystems that will be affected by the change.. 

To change be h avior on any one level of a hierarchical organizatio n, 
■it is neces sary to achieve complementary and reinforcing changes i n 
organization levels above and below that level . 

Shortly after World War II, comaianders in the United Statgs Anny 
decided to" attempt to change the role of the sergeancy. The sergeant 
was not to be the traditionally tough, driving leader of men, but a sup- 
portive, . counseling squad leader. n-ie traditional view of the sergeant's 
role was held by enlisted men, below the rank of sergeant, as well as 
by second lieutei^ants , above the rank of sergeant. 

Among the driving forces for change were tht^^ need to transform the 
prewar career ar-my into a new peacetime military establishment composed 
largely of conscripts; the perceived need to reduce the gap between ' 
military life and civilian status: and the desire to avoid any excess in 
the new army that mig?it cause the electorate to urge a return to the pre- 
war volunteer military establishment. 

Among the immediate restraining forces were the traditional authori 
tariar\ role behaviors of the sergeancy, forged by wartime needs and peace- 
time barracks service. These behaviors were in haimiony with the needs 
of a military establishment that by its very nature is based on the notion 
of a clearly defined chain of conuTiand. Implicit in such a hierarchy are 
orders, not persuasion; unquestioning obedience, not critical question- 
ing of decisions. Also serving as a powerful restraining force was the 
noed for social distance between ranks in order to restrict friendly 
interaction between levels. 

When attempts were made to change the sergeant's role, it was dis- 
covered that the second leutenant's role, at the next higher level, also 
had to be altered. No longer could the second lieutenant use the authori- 
ty of the chain-of-command system in precisely the same way as before, 
i Just as the sergeant could no longer operate on the principle of unques- 
tioning obedience to his orders, so the second lieutenant could no longer 
depend on. the sergeant to pass orders downward unquestioningiy . It was 
soon seen that, if the changed role of the sergeant was to be stabilized, 
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the second lieutenant's role would have to be revised. ' 

The role of the enlisted man also had to be altered significantly. 
Inculcated with the hr^bit of • r espondi ng unquest ioni ng ly to the cofumands 
of his superiors, especially the sergeant, the enlisted man found a new 
permissiveness somewhat disturbing.' On the one hand, the enlisted man 
welcomed being treated more like a civilian and less like a soldier. On 
the othei" hand; he telt a need for an authoritative spokesniaji who repre- 
sented the anny unequivocally. The two needs created considerable conflict 
An interesting side effect, which illustrates the need of the enlisted men 
for an authoritative spokesman for the army, -was the development of greater 
authority in the rank of corporal, the rank between private and sergeant. 
To recapitua.lte brielly- the attem.pts to change the role of the sergeancy 
led unavoidably to alterations m the roles of lieutenant, private, and 
corporal. Intelligent planning of change in the sergeancy would have re- 
quired simultaneous planning for clianges at the interrelated levels. 

The plac e to begin chan ge is at those y^oints in the system where some 
stress and strain ex ist. Str ess m ay give ris e to diss at is fa ction wit h _ 

t he stat:us quo and thus become a motivating factor for change in the 

syste m . 

One school princij^'-al used the dissatisfaction expressed by teachers 
over noise m the corridors during passing periods to secure agreement 
to extra assignments to hall duty- But until the teachers felt this dis- 
satisfaction, the principal could not secure their wholehearted agreement, 
to the assignments.. 

Likewise, hospitals have , recently witnessed a significant shift of 
functions from nurse's to nurse's aides- A shortage of nurses and conse- 
quent overwork led the nurses to demand more assistance. For precisely 
the same reasons, teachers in Michigan schools were induced to experiment 
with teachers' aides. 

The need for teachers to use the passing period as a rest period, 
the desire of the nurses to keep exclusive control over their professional 
relationships v\/ith the patient . - and , the resistance of teachers to sharing 
teaching functions with lay peopler^^r all these restraining forces gave way 
before dissatisfactions with the status quo. The dissatisfactions becamie 
driving forces sufficient ly strong to overcome the restraining forces. 
Of course. "the restraining forces do not disappear in the changed situa- 
tion. They are still at work and will need to be handled as the changed 
arrangements become stabilized. 

In diagnosing the possibility of change in a given institutiono it is 
always necessary to assess the degree of stress and strain at points 
where change is sought. One should ordinarily avoid beginning change at 
the point of greatest, stress. 

Status relationships had becrome major concern of the staff members in 
a certain community agency. Because of lower morale in the professional 
staffs the lay board decided to revamp lay-professional relationships. 
The observable ■ form of behavior that led ^to the action of the board was 
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the striving, for recognition from the lay policy-making body by individual 
staff members. after a management survey, the channels or communication 
between the lay board and the professional staff were limited to communi- 
cation between the staff head and the members of the lay board. The entire 
staff, except the chief executive, perceived this step as a personal re- 
jection by the lay bocird and as a significant lowering of the status of 
staff memluers. The result was stil]. lower morale. Because of faulty 
diagnosis, the chan'jj created more problems than it solved. 

The problem of status-striving and its adulteration of lay-professional 
relationships could have been approached n^ore wisely. Definition of roles-- 
lay and prof essional--could have been undertaken jointly by the executive 
and the staff m an effort to develop a more coviimon perception of the sit- 
uation and a hi.glier professional es prit de corps . Lack of effective recog- 
nition symbols within the staff itself mi.ght have been dealt with first, 
and the touchy prestige symbol of staff communication with the lay board 
put aside for the time being, 

[f thorough c7oinq changes in a hierarchical structure are desirable 
or necessary^ change should ordinarily start with the policy-making body . 

Desegregation has been facilitated in school systems where the school 
board first agreed to the change. The board's statement of policy sup- 
p>orting desegregation and its refusal to panic at the opposition have been 
crucial factors in acceptance of the change throughout the school system 
and eventually throughout the comTnunity. In localities where boards of 
education have not publicly agreed to the change, administrators' efforts 
to desegregate have been overcautious and halfhearted, and the slightest 
sign of opposition in the institution or the community has led to a 
strengthening rather than a weakening of resistance to change, though^ 
of course, ''illegitimate** resitance must still be faced and dealt with 
as a reality in the situation. 

Both the formal and the informal organization of an institution mus t 
be considered in planning to a ny p rocess of change . ' 

Besides a formal structure, every social system has a network of 
cliques and informal groupings. These informal groupings often exert 
such strong restraining influences on institutional changes initiated by 
formal authority that, unless their power can be harnessed in support \ 
of a change, no enduring change is likely to occur* The informal group- 
ings in a factory often have a strong influence on the members' rate of 
workp a stronger influence than the pressure of the foreman. Any worker 
who violates the production norins established by his peer group invites 
ostracism^ a consequence few workers dare to face. Schools, too, have 
their informal groupings, membership m which is often more important 
to teachers than the approval of their supervisors. To involve these in- 
formal groups in the planning of changes requires ingenuity and sensitivity 
as well as flexibility on the part of an administrator.* 

T he effectiveness of a planned change is often directly related to 
t he degre e to which members at all levels of an institutional hierarchy 
take paart in the fact-finding and the diagnosing of needed changes and 
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in th e fo r mulating and reality- testing of goals and programs of change . 

Once the workers in an institution have agreed to share in investi- 
gating tlieir work irroblems and their relationship jrroblems, a most sig- 
nificant state in ovorconunc? restraining forces has been reached. This 
agreement should bo followed by shared fact-finding by the group, usually 
with the technical "issistanco from resources outside the particular social 
system, I'artrc j pation by those aliccted by the change m fact-finding 
and int erpret at J cm increases the Likelihood tiiat new insights will be form- 
ed and that <:joals of change will be accepted. More accurate diagnosis 
results if the people to be changed are trained in fact-finding and fact- 
inter|;rot i ng metliods as part of the process of planning. 

This article has been written from the standpoint that change in an 
institution or oi gcinization can be planned. Is this a reasonable view?. 
Can c'hange be deliberately planned in organizations and institutions as 
complex as schooJ systems, hospitals, and armies? Do not many deter- 
minants of change operate without the awareness or knowledge of those in- 
volved? 



It is true that most people are unaware of many factors that trigger 
processes of cliange in the situations in which they work. And most 
peoi^lo are unaware of many facts that influence the direction of change. 
Many factors even wh^n known^ are outside the power of people m an 
organization to control. 

Por some forces that influence change m an organization stem from 
Ihe widet society; new knowledge, new social requirements, new public 
demands force the management of a school system to alter the content and 
the methods of its instruct lon-il program* Some factors cannot be fully 
known in advance. Even when they are anticipated, the school cannot 
fully control thenu 

Some forces that work for change or resistance to change in an organiza- 
tion stem from the personalities of the leaders and the members of the 
organization. Some of these factors are unknown to the persons themselves 
and to those around thom* Some personality factors, even when they are 
known, cannot be altered or reshaped, save perhaps by therapeutic pro- 
cesses beyond the resources of personnel involvec?. 

All this is true. Yet members and leaders of organizations, especially 
those whose positions call for planning and directing change, cannot 
evade responsibility for attempting to extend their awareness and their : 
knowledge of what determines change. Nor can they evade responsibility 
for involving others in planning change* All concerned must learn to 
adjust to factors that cannot be altered or controlled, and to adapt and 
to alter those that can be. For as long as the dynamic forces of science, 
technology,, and intercultural mixing are at work in the world, change in 
organizations is unavoidable* Freedom, in the sense of the extension of 
uncoerced and effective human choice • depends on the extension of man's 
power to bring processes of change, now often chaotic and unconsidered, 
under mOre planful and rational control (2). 
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SUMMARY: Social Psychological Findings--At ti tude Change 



THE FBRSV.ADER 

1. There will be more opinion change in the desired direction if 

communicator has. high credibility than if he has low credibility. 
Credibility is. 

an Expertise (ability to know correct stand on issue) 
b. Trustworthiness (;notivation to conununicate knowledge with- 
out bias) 

2o The credibility of the persvr'^der is less of a factor in opinion 
change later on th-^^n it is ijr.mediately after exposure. 
A conim ...nic ui or " s effectiveness is increased if he initially ex- 
presses sGir,e views th--:t :are also held by his audience. 

4. What an audience thinks of a persuader may be directly in- 
fluenceci, by wi;ai: they think of his message. . 

5. Tne more exvrc:ne the opinion change that the communicator asks 
for , xne r^iore jctjal change he is likely to get. 

a. '^he greater the discrepancy (between communication and" 
recirient's initial position) ^ the greater the attitude 
chrnge, up to extireinely discrepant points. 

b. With extreme discrepancy, and with low credibility sources, 
there is a fallmn off m attitude change. 

6o Comjnunic it or characteristics irrelevant to the .topic of his 
- message can influence acceptance of its conclusion. 

MOW TOJ-HESENfT "liE ! 33 "ES 

1. Present one side of the argument when the audience is generally 
friendly, or when your position is the only one that will be 
presentedr or when yo:: want immediate, though temporary, opinion 
cha.nae. 

2. Present, both sides of the argument when the audience starts .out 
oisaareemg with you ; or when it is probable that the audience 
will hear the other side from someone elseo 

;>,. When opposite views are ^^resented one after the other, the one 
presented last 'will rrobably be more effective. Primary effect 
is more predominant when the second side immediately follows 
the first, while recency effect is more predominant when the 
opinion measure comes immediately after the second side<. 

4« There will }-robably be more opinion change m the direction 
you want, if you explicitly state your coriclusions than if you 
let the audience draw their own. except when they are rather 
intelligent. o Then implicit conclusion drawing is better. 

5. Sometimes emot.ional appeals are more influential, sometimes 
factual ' ones. it all dejrends upon the audience* 

6« Pear appeals.- The findings generally show a positive relation- 
ship between intensity of fear arousal and amount of attitude 
change i f. recommendations for action are explicit and possible, 
but negative react. ion otherviseo 

7o The fewer the extrinsic 3ustif ications provided in the communi- 
cation for engaging in count:er-norm behavior, the greater the 
attitude change for actual compliance. 

8. No final conclusion can be drawn about whether the opening or 
closing parts of the communication should contain the more im- 



portant, material 
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9. Cues which forwarn the audience of the manipulative intent of 
the cominunication increase resistance to it, while the presence 
of distractors simultaneously presented with the- message de- 
ctreases resistance^ 

C. THE AUDIENCE AS :::NDIV TDUALS 

1^ The people you may v;ant most m your audience are often least 
likely to be there. There is evidence for selective seeking 
. and exp-osijre to i nf or"mar.ion consonant with one's position, but 
not. for selective avoidance of information dissonant with one's 
position^ 

2r^ The level of intelligence ot the audience determines the effec- 
tiveness oE some kinds of appeals. 

3o Successful persL'asion takes into account the reasons underlying 
attitudes as well as the attitudes themselves. That isr the 
techni'.n^es used must be tailored to the basis for developing the 
attitude, 

4* The individuals person-^lity traits affect his susceptibility to 
persuasion ;he is more easily influenced when his self-esteem is 
low, 

5o There are individuals who are highly persuasible and who will be 
easily changed by any influence attempt ^ but W'ho are then equally 
inf luenceable when faced with countercommunications . 

6« Ego--i nvolvement with the content of the cofuniunication (its re- 
lation to ideological values of the audience) decreases the 
acceptance of its conclusion^ Involvement with the consequences 
of one's response -increases the probability of change and does 
no more when sour ce- audience discrepancy is greater ^ 

7o Actively role-playing a previoiasly unacceptable position in- 
creases its acceptability,. 

D. THE INFLUENCE OF GROUPS 

1. A person "s opinions and attitudes are. strongly influenced by 

groups to which he belongs and wants to belong. 
2« A person is rewarded for confoirming to the standards of the 

groups and punished for deviating from them. 
3, P.eople v;ho are most attached to the group are probably least 

influenced by communications which conflict with group nonDSc 
4o Opinions which people make known to others are harder to change 

• than opinions which are held privately. 
5o Audience participation (group discussion and decision-making) 

he].ps to overcome resistances 
6r Resistance to counter-norm communication increases with saliencf? 

of one's group identification, i! 

7, line support of even one other person weakens the powerful effect 
of a majority, opinion, of an individuals 

8. A minority of two people can influence the majority if they are 
consistent in their deviant responses . 

E« THE PERSISTENCE OF OPINION CHANGE 

1« In time, the effects of a persuasive communication tend to wear 
off. 

■ a. A comjDunication from a positive source leads to more rapid 
decay of attitude change over time than one from a nega- 
tive source . 
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b. A complex or subtle message produces slower decay of 
attitude change. 

c. Attitude change is more persistent over time if the re- 
ceiver actively participates in, rather than passively re-- 
ceives, the communication. 

Repeating a communication tends to prolong its influence. 
More of the desired opinion change may be found some time after 
exposure to the communication than right after exposure (sleeper 
effect) • 
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IDENTIFY TEN GENERALIZATIONS ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR 



ERIC 



Check ( ) the staternents you consider to be true . 

1. Behavior depends on both the person and his environment. 

2. Understanding one's own motivation helps one to understand 

other people by reducing blocks which prevent one from 
listening to, and thus understanding, the other person. 

3. The average human being has an inherent dislike of work and 

will avoid it if he can. 

4. The attitude of a teacher toward his students is probably 

less critical than the nature of the change itself. 

5. The expenditure! of physical and mental effort in work is as 

natural as play or rest. 

6. Each individual behaves in ways which make sense to him. 

7. Before a teacher initiates change efforts, he should examine 

his assumptions about persons, the nature of the organization* 
the value of the goal he is seeking, and the importance of 
the change itself. 

8. One way to influence another person's behavior is to help get 

a more accurate view of reality. 

9. An individual's view of himself has little influence on what 

he does. 

10. The morq we can help another person to feel comfortable in 

examining his own point of view and how he arrived at it, the 
more we help him to behave rationally, flexibily, and creative- 

11. Most people must be coerced, controlled, directed, and 

threatened with punishment if a teacher is to get them to put 
forth adequate effort toward the achievement of educational 
objectives. 

12. The process of change is helped when the persons who ivill be 

effected can participate in the decision-making process and 
in planning for the change. 

13. Man will exercise self-direction and self-control in the 

services of objectives to which he is committed. 

14. To introduce changes as if people were not involved is to 

threaten the change effort with defeat. 
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15. An individual's perception of a situation influences his 
behavior in that situation. 



16. When blocked^ people tend to change their point of view 

(and thus their behavior) . 

17. In introducing change of any kind, and of whatever magnitude, 
the leader needs to introduce support and help for the 
people affected. 

18. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of problems 
is narrowly distributed in the population. 

19. The average human prefers to be directed^ wishes to avoid 
responsibility, has relatively little ambition, and wants 
security above all . 

20. An individual's behavior is influenced by his needs, which vary 
from person to person. 
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EXERCISE IN SELF-DISCLOSURE 



Self-Knowledge and Tally Sheet 

Directions: In the spaces below list the major assets and liabilities 
of your personality. Then place a check mark in front of these aspects 
of yourself which you have revealed to the participants of the group so 
far. Next use the accompanying worksheet to provide feedback to other 
group participants. Wlien the leader has collected the feedback sheets 
and reads them aloud, you may use this sheet to tally those perceptions 
of you held by other group participants. This sheet will* be yours to keep. 

ASSETS 

SELF OTHERS 



LIABILITIES 

SELF 



OTHERS 



EXERCISE IN SELF-DISCLOSURE 



Group Participant Feedback Sheet 

Directions: For each participant, including yourself, write in the two 
major assets and liabilities in regard to personality. These will be 
read aloud. 



PARTICIPANT 



ASSETS 



LIABILITIES 



Small - Group Dynamics 



SELF-AWARENESS EXERCISE 



Instructions for this exercise will be given to you by the workshop 
instructor. The following sentence stems are to be discussed in your 
group. Do not write responses. Be sure that every member of your 
group participates in the discussion. 



A. 



B. 



C. 



1^ When I enter a- new group I feel... 

2. When people first meet me they ... 

3» When someone does all the talking I ... 

4. I expect a leader to ... 

1. In a group, I am most afraid of... 

2. I am hurt most easily when..,. 

3. I feel left out of a group when... 
4* I trust those who.o. 

1. I feel closest to others when... 

2. I feel loved most when... 

3. My greatest strength is... 

4. I am. . . 
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SELF-AWARENESS EXERCISE 



(1 hour) 



!• Pass out sheets 

2. DIRECTIONS: 

A. Go around the circle, each completing the sentence A-1 

B. Then go to A-3 , etc. 

C. Then go to B-1, B-2, etc. 

D. Then go to C-1, C-2, etc. 

3. Everyone must answer when his turn comes; you may not pass 
or say, "I don't have an answer." 
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A PREVENTIVE APPROACH TO SUBSTANCE ABUSE EDUCATION 



GUIDE SHEET FOR GROUP WORKING 

1. What are some things we found out about ourselves when looking at 
the pictures in the Blue Cross Booklet? Why? 

2. What are some "specific situations in my school which hamper me from 
providing "success experiences" for each child? 

the content, the books, class size, grading, testing, the administra- 
tion^ school standards, promotion, parents, I don^t know how to go 
about it? 

It's not my problem? Why? 

3. What is it about some learners that "shut you off"? What kinds of 
learners are they? Why? 

4. Do you really think problems as the drug problem could be helped 
some if schools could enable all learners to feel a sense of worth, .; 
value, dignity, and success? Why? or why not? 

5. ' Why do you think young people start to use drugs? Why do the-y 

keep it up? 



Note.: The above questions refer to the booklet "Adolescense for 
Adults", a report by Blue Cross , 4115 N. Teutonia Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
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TOWARD SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
Group Techniques in Self-confrontation 

Paper Pencil Conversation . The group is separated into pairs. One 
student in each pair is assigned the role of parent. The second student 
is assigned the role of an 18 year old who returns home at 4 A.M. from 
a Saturday night date. Each pair engages in a written "conversation" on 
a sheet of paper which they pass back and forth between them. The parent" 
in each pair "speaks" first by writing the angry statement, "This is a 
fine time for you to be coming home;" The "teenager" writes his reply 
on the sheet and passes the sheet back to the "parent" for the '^parent's" 
written response. The "parent" answers in writing and passes the sheet 
back to the "teenager." After fifteen to twenty minutes these written 
conversations are brought ro a halt. A pair volunteers to read their 
exchange aloud with appropriate dramatization. After the group dis- 
cusses the exchange^ the procedure is repeated with as many other pairs 
as there is time for. \> 

This experiment provides the group with a training exercise in in- 
terpreting the give and take of an actual interpersonal exchange, one 
in which anger is experienced, expressed, and coped with in a variety 
of ways. For example, in one exchange., the "adolescent" was defiantly 
belligerent and the "parent" apologetic, while in another, the "parent" 
succeded in inducing guilty responses in the "adolescent" by adopting 
a martyr ' s role. Students may become curious about the dynamic origins 
of such differences, and are encouraged to recall relevant experiences 
with their own parents. (Writing out a conversation has the advantage of 
permitting a .whole class to participate simultaneously and allows quick ; 
"replays" of any exchange without requiring a tape recorder.) 

Following is a useful variation: The group sits in a circle. Each 
person engages in two written conversations simultaneously, playing the 
part of parent to the student on his right and the part of adolescent to 
the student on his left. Thus, each student has the opportunity to com- 
pare the similarities and. differences in the way he played both rol^:o and 
whether playing both roles simultaneously led to some interactive in- 
fluence between them. (One student- noticed, for example, that the anger 
he could not express towards his "parent" was directed against his 
"daughter.") 

Endl^^ss variations of this experiment are possible, with pairs 
playing the parts of husbands and wives, employers and employees, and 
the like, and with dialogues created around a variety of opening lines. 
A student may even be paired off with himself by instructing him to write 
out a talking- to-himself dialogue in which "I" converses with "Me." 
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Sentence Completion Autobiography > Students fill out a set of in- 
complete autobiographical sentences. Examples of sentence stems which 
have been found useful are listed below. The leader can review with 
the group all the completions of any one student, noting patterns and 
trends and inferring underlying dynamics, or else individual items,, 
(selected either at the discretion of the leader or suggested by the 
students) . 



My childhood. . . - 

Father was -the kind of man 

who. . . . 

He usually . . . ♦ 
My mother can be best de- 
scribed as ... . 
She usually « . . 
Mother and 1 . . . . 
Father and i . . . . 
I was happiest when..^. 
1 was angry when.... 
I was afraid when..». 
E felt blue when.... 
Fainily meals were times 
when. a . « 
On Sundays . ... 
On birthday r . . . 
Vfhen I was ill ... . 
I used to look. ^ . . 
In school .... 



With children my age.... 
1 used to daydream that.. 
.1 never realized that. . . . 
I was surprised to learn 
that .... 
At niglit I . . . . 
In the bathroom.... 
When I did something 
wrong .... 

I had a friend who.... 
When I was between 3 
years old .... 
When I was between 6 
years old .... 

When I was between 10 and 15 
years old. . . . 
In my spare time I 
to .... 

At home my favorite room 
was .... 



and 6 
and 10 



liked best 



D rifting 
classroom as 
There is usua 
moving around 
as some membe 
the room as i 
tion quite di 
able to conti 
Soon only the 
rest of the c 
The leader fi 



Students are instructed to drift and wander around the 
aimlessly as possible without talking to each other, 
lly considerable giggling among the members as they begin 

the room. Gradually the group falls into an eery silence 
rs wander by themselves, and others move together through 
f in a herd. Many members begin to find the whole situa- 
scomforting. Almost invariably, one or two students, un- 
nue, return to their seats. Gradually others join them. 

leader and a few diehards continue to wander, while the 
lass looks on nonpulsed as to what to make of all this, 
nally halts the wandering. 



Though tHc situation is manifestly contrived, this experiment c-m 
nonetheless be effective in stimulating emotionally involved discussion 
of ^uch themes as conformity^ independence^ compulsivity of goal orien- 



tation, and the dynamics of self-consciousness. 
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LooVvinq at an /^n^biguoi^s Picture , An anibi j; :'U. p ' .:tv.re, for example, a 
picture^of a woman vho can be preceived as young and pretty or as old 
and haqcjard,is projected onto a screen. Members are asked to simply 
describe wh:^t they .':?Ge. They are astonished to hear the sharply dif- 
ferent perceptions that are reported. Gradually, it begins to dawn on 
the group that the slide can be seen in two ways. The leader then state:: 
**It is possible to .see the slide in either way, yet some of you saw it 
one way, and others saw it quite differently. What is your reaction to 
having" gone through this experience?" Some students are interested in 
the fact that thcfo are these different perceptions and in the factors 
whirh might underlie such differences, be it past experiences or current 
needs. On the other hand, there is always a number of students who react 
by evaluating their performance: 'Wliich perception is the right one?'* 
Which picture is it better to see first?" *'Wj\at*s the matter with me if 
I can see only one picture but not the other?" The leader can point up 
for exploration tliese individually different reactions to the very fact 
of individual differences. 

Money. The leader as>.s the group, **Suppose you could have as much 
money as you wished for, in one lump sum, how much would you want?" In 
a go~around the me/Tibers report the amounts of money wished for and their 
reasons for these chosen sums. Some students are extremely modest in 
the sums tliey wisli for, while others wisli for millions of dollars. The 
reasons underlying the chosen sums reflect a wide variety of personality 
significant factors. For exainple: '* Enough to s\ipport my family for 
twenty years.'* *'I*d never have to work again, *' I could give to charity.** 

The leader next invites students to guess how much money they have 
on their person, ^ '^nts share their e^.timates and how they arrived 

at them* Each studi r.hen diecks his estimate against;, the facts. Some 
students find that I. knev; exactly how much money the^y had on their 
person, others that they landerestimated or overestimated. Their reactions 
to these findings are then discussed. Now the procedure is repeated, but 
this irime students make estimates as to how much money the le^dqr has on 
his person. They give their reasons for their estimates. The leader 
then divulges his actual amount of money ^ 

This exp»eriment elicits an array of attitu/5e>s toward money, both 
as an end in itself and as an instrumental value in relation to One's 
style of life and life goals. Students can become more aware of the 
variety of feelings, attitudes, and symbolic values which become attached 
to money in our culture. 

Seat-C ha ng ing . The leader observes aloud that some membe^rs tend to 
take certain fixed seats each week while others tend to sit in different 
seats from session to session: ''What might underlie these different 
patterns?'* He then suggests that each member pick a Seating place as 
different as possible from his present one. He asks for the members* 
reaction to this suggestion. Tlien at his signal, the members get up and 
change thexr seats. The leader too changes his seat. 

When tbe group has finished the seat-changing, the leader asks what 
they observed and experienced as they went about the task. The discusf>ion 
which follows may touch on such aspects of the experienQ<^ as the follow- 
ing: the resistance to or eagerness for change, the wish tr> isit or not 



to sit next to a specific mombGr, indecisiveness about where to sit, 
competitiveness for particular places, Ifiow .the classroom looks from 
the new position, the reaction to the leader's new seating position. 
The leader may raise such questions a^ the following: How radically 
different is your new seat from your old one? Wliich shifts were largest, 
which smallest; from what points of view? Who thought of sitting in the 
leader's chair? On the arm of the chair, on the table, on the floor? 
Interesting, isn't it, that these seating places didn't occur to you. I 
wonder why? Would you have sat in these places if you had thought of 
them? Why not? 

After discussj-on of these questions, the leader requests the group 
to return to their old seats, and once they have done this, he asks 
them for their reactions to this new change. Some students usually 
prefer to stay in the new seats but comply with the leader's instruction 
to return to the old seat. He draws this to their attention and inquires 
into the reasons for their compliance. 



Value Patterns , The leader reads off a set of three statements. 
Each member decides which one of these statements he considers most 
important and which one least important. The group is then divided into 
subgroups according to their patterns of choices. An illustrative set 
of itfms might be: "To be generous toward other people." "To be my 
own boss." "To have understanding friends." All those who chose, "To 
be generous toward other people," as most important and, "To be my own 
boss,*' as least ijiiportant gather together in the same subgroup to dis- 
cuss the reasons for their choices. Similar subgroups are formed for 
every combination of choices. After five minutes of discussion the sub- 
groups gather together to respond to another set of items. Below are 
examples of other such sets: 



To be well Ilk ed» ; 

To be free from having to obey rules. 

To be in a position to tell others what to do. 

To do what is morally right. 

To go out of my way to help others. 

To have people willing to offer me a helping hand. 

After several sets of values have been responded to, the subgroups 
reassemble to discuss the total experience. Such discussion may center 
on the content of the subgroup discussions, the factors which underlie 
different value patterns and the origins of such differences, or on 
the ?7ature of the interaction among the members of each group ^ 

This experiment, in forcing the student to make choices, can help 
him to become more aware of those values which guide his efforts and 
give them meaning. Also, students within the same subgroup usually become 



aware of the fact that significantly different antecedents, motivations, 
and meanings may underlie their corrimon sets of choices. Another useful 
outcome stems fro:n t.ie experience of finding ono*s self in different 
groups depending on the set of values from which the choices had been 
selected. On observing the fluctuating composition of subgroup membership, 
the student comes face-to- face with the diversity and cOiTiplexity of the 
value pattern interrelationships which define individual personality. 
Finally, this experiment is an excellent one for bringing people together 
and introducing them to eacii other in a rather novel context. 

Volunteering fo r an Unknown Experiment . Th e leader i n f o rm s th e 
group, ' E-ich of you wi 1 1" be • lequi red to participate briefly in an experi- 
ment. T will tell you about tlie experiment after we decide the order in 
whicl^ each of: you will participate. Who volunteers to be first, who 
second, etc?" as each person volunteers, the leader lists the person's 
name on the blnckboard. WYicu the whole group has volunteered, the leader 
invites them to g\iess at the nature of the experiment. After the variety 
of guesses have been discuss(;?d, the leader divides the members into three 
subgroups: those who were the first to volunteer, those who were last, 
and the group of in-between volunteers. Each subgroup is instructed to 
discuss amongst themselves what subjectively experienced factors were in- 
volved in its particular oxder of commitment. After fifteen minutes the 
whole class convenes to discuss its reactions. 

The leafdQt may be alert to a wide variety of possibilities in the 
discussion which follows. He may, for example, focus on the issue of 
how different people relate to the unknown, what anxietie^u competitive 
strivings, or eager anticipations are experienced, and hov) these are 
handled either by voltinteerina erirly, late, or in^^between// He may be 
interested in drawing the group's attention to the diverse dynamic ori- 
gins which can underlie similar commitments. 

Word Suppression . The leader instructs the group* ''Select some on^ 
word. Select a word which stands for something:/ in your life that you 
would like to control, overcome, or eliminate. Now close your eyes and 
for the next tWx3 minutes do all you can, using whatever procedure you 
wish not to think of the word you selected." After the two minutes are 
up, the group is asked to discuss its experiencea* Most students fail 
to shut their chosen words out of consciousness; though a wide variety 
of ingenious, methods are used, for example, hxomming a tune, counting to 
100, and repeating the Lord's Prayer. For some, the selected word seems 
to exert a compulsive hold by virtlire of its intense appetitive appsjal or 
symbolic value J For othters, it is experienced as a conflict between com*- 
plying with and rebelling against an authority's prohibition. 

Discussion may pursue such questions as the following! What de- 
termined your choice of words? Does the mode of suppression which you 
adopted reflect a characteristic pattern in your life? What experiences 
of inner conflict in everyday life does this experiment remind you of? 
Does the inability to suppress the word reflect a "weakness" of will 
power? At some point dating the discussion, the leader may say, "You 
notice that a part of you tried to avoid thinking of the word, while 
still another part of you kept intriidir>g with the word, and still another 
part of you V;?as engaged in observiiig this conflict. What does this re- 
mind you of in your everyday life?" 



In general, tliis experiment draws the group* s attention to the role 
of conflicts in people's lives, in particular those conflicts which in- 
volve efforts ot suppressing soT.e insistent drive and at defending one's 
self nqamst the rctv^ra of tho suppressed, 

AiiQfir* Tno leader asks tlie qror.p to complete sentences relating to 
the expG r iencc o f anqor . for cNamp J f • : 

I become imt<atcd when .... 
V/liGn r get very angj-y, I.*.. 

Khen you are hot under the collar, it is best to....- 

I used to get angry -at my mother when.... 

I coiild got angry with the teacher of tliis class if,... 

Each of these sentences can be the subject for a go-around and discus- 
sion. Then each student writes down an estimate of the number of times 
he becomes irritated or annoyed during an average week. The frequcncey 
distribution of these estimates is placed on the blackboard and discus- 
sed. Students are next ^sked to explore with the group as many specific 
instances as they can in which they experienced some degree of annoyance, 
even if only fl^^etingly, with one or another member of the class or the 
leader. It helps if the leader starts the ball rolling by sharing his 
experiences of annoyance with the group or specific members. 

Students find it easy to intellecLualize about anger in general. 
The aim of tliis experiment is to encourage the dissipation of guilt pr 
other factors which inhibit the sharing of intimate experiences and feel- 
ings about anger • This experiment can be useful in focussing students* 
attention on the degree to which they are aware of t^ieir anger, the 
meaning and function of anger in their lives, and the ease, extent, and 
marmei^ in whicli it is exj^resscd. Similar procedures may be organized 
around otlier emotions such as fc;?.r ana ^^ffection. 

Listening Kmotions . Members write down as many emotions as they can 
think of within one minute's time. They then report what happened while 
they engaged in the task. The leader asks members to add up the number 
of emotions listed. He writes the frequency distribution of these totals 
on the blackboard. The grotip considers what might be reflected in the 
fact that some students' lists of emotions are much longer than others. 
Members next compare the number of positive emotions on their lists with 
those that are negative and consider what - a preponderance in one. direction 
or the other iTiight reflect. A count is then taken of the most frequently 
occurring emotions in the group* s listsi. (These "populars" Usually in- 
clude love, hatOj anger* and fear») The leader emphasizes that these, 
feelings are key affective reactions which, all humans need to cc^tie to 
grips with in their lives . He asks such questions as , "Which of these 
feelings do you feel comfortable feelings?" "Which make you feel uncom- 
fortable?" In what different ways do you express these feelings?" 
Members are asked to notice the order in which the three most populCir 
emotions appear in their own lists: "Does the sequence reflect some 
actual priority of one emoti.cn over another in your life?" Those who 
QmiQitted any of the "popular" emotions are invited to consider the ques- 
tion, "Is it possible that the omission of this particular feeling might 
point to its special significance in your life?'^ 
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W hat are You Feelincf Right Now ? The leader asks the students to close 
their eyes and to imagine themselves in the following situations: "You 
are in class now, and suddenly a violent thunderstorm breaks out. The 
rain is coming dowia in buckets. Listen to that crash of thunder I It's 
really pouring outside,*' After portraying this event verbally, the leader 
tells the ^nembers to open their eyes. He promptly asks, "Wliat are you 
feeling now? Right this minute?'' Students will usually report their 
thoughts rather than their feeling reactions. For example, one student 
replied* "1 should have brought my umbrella." In response the leader need 
to actively draw this oversight or omission to the student's attention. 
Thus, in this instance, the leader responded, "You are telling us what you 
think you should have done, but you haven't said how you actually feel." 
The student answered, "Well, I don't feel afraid or anything like that." 
The leader pointed out, ''Now you are telling us how you don't feel, but I 
still want to know how you do feel." The student then exclaimed, "Well, 
guess I feel disgusted with myself for not having listened to the weather 
report." Sometimes a student claims that he did ncvt feel anything. The 
leader may then comment, **Only dead people don't feel anything. When you 
say you don't feel anything, this probably means that, for some reason, 
you are not letting yourself be aware of what you are feeling." 

The above procedure can be repeated several times with the leader 
inviting the group to imagine themselves in a number of different situa- 
tions likely to stir up feelings. After a number of such exercises and 
rapid fire exchanges between leader and members in which he repeatedly 
confronts them with their failure to report fe^elings, the group gradually 
begins to catch on to the kinds of data that are called for in response 
to the question, "What are you feeling now?" 

This experiment can sensitize students to the difference between 
affective and cognitive reactions^ and to the use *pf cognitive reactions 
as a defense against coming to terms with one's feelings. 

Attitudes Toward One's Body * This experiment follows the same pro- 
cedure described in the Value Patterns Experiment, except that the follow- 
ing sets of items are used: 

To take a bath 

To have my hair cut (or done) 
To brus^h my teeth 

To suck a sourball 
To chew an almond 
To swallow ic-^ cream 

To take a bath 
To take a shower 
To have a massage 

To stretch 
1*0 yawn 

To breatha deeply before an open window 



Planning a Pa rty. Five students volunteer to role-play a "class 
cormnitteo'' meeting at a member's home to plan a party for the Workshop 
group. They are instructed to make tl-ie party plans as realistic or as 
fantastic as they wish. The volunteers form a small circle in tne middle 
of the room while the rest of the class sits in a circle around them. 
The surroundinq spectator group is divided into a convenient number of 
subgroups with each instructed to focus its observations on one of the 
committee members. 

The"committee ' discussions often turn out to be quite humorous. 
Nonetheless, real conflicts almost invariably develop among members 
around one or another issue- For example, the student protested against 
his comjuittee's •'prosaic' plans and pressed for a party aboard an airliner 1 
After the class has eavesdropped on the "meeting" for about twenty minutes, 
the leader halts the "meeting '\ and throws the floor open to discussion. 
Each subgroup gives its particular impressions of the committee member 
to whom it paid special attention. Group phenomena such as rivalry for 
leader.:,hip and the development of alliances are brought up for exploration. 
Members are also encouraged to give their reactions to the different com- 
mittee participants. At some appropriate point, committee members are 
invited to share with the group their covert, subjective reactions to what 
transpired. if ther^ is time, anotlier group of five volunteers can repeat 
the experiment. • 

This experiment is a training exercise in observing a group in action 
in which the obsoj'vers have an opportunity to check their reactions against 
the reactions of others and the private experiences of the group partici- 
pants themselves. it introduces the litudents to the phenomena ^f group 
dynamics. Observations of individual roles in the context of group ex- 
periences often leads to significant self-insight. 

Second-hand Impressions . This experiment was inspired by Dinner stein. 
The leader tells the group. ''Imagine that a new family, the Joneses, has 
moved next door to you. Ycu have not met them, but you are curious to 
know what they are like. Ycu try to develop some impressions fr^'A things 
that you overhear neighbors saying in conversation as to the kind of people 
they nre. The neighbor *s remark you happen to overhear about the Joneses 
is 'Don't the Joneses have a nice looking bunch of kids?* Now on the 
basis of this single remark, would you vrite a brief statement of your 
impression of the Joneses at this point?'* After a minute or so^ the 
leader continues, "The next day you overhear another neighbor remark, 'I 
had an interesting conversation with Jones today. " Now on the basis of 
the two remarks write you impression of the Jones family. '* The leader 
continues in a similar fashion with each of the following "overheard" 
remarks; "1 he.^r the Joneses are very friendly people." "Don't the 
Joneses have an awfui looking bunch of kids?^' "I had a boring conversa- 
tion with Jones- today.'* hear the Joneses are snobs." 

After writing out their sixth impression, as ?^any members a-a there 
is time for read aloud their series of responses and report what happened 
to them during this experience. Some students*, impressions shift in 
line with the shifting neighbors' judgments. Others persist in seeing 



the Joneses in positive terms throughout and discredit or discount the 
neighbors' who made negative judgments, A few students may insist on 
postponing forming any impression until they have seen the Joneses for 
themselves. 

'This exp^eriment is intended to bring into focus students* varying 
degrees of dependence on the social field and their pessimistic or 
optimistic orientations toward people . 

First Imp res sio ns . If it seems appropriate, the leader may devote a 
part of the first (or even the second session) to eliciting members' first 
impressions of each other. He asks if there are any people in the group 
who would be interested in learning what other students' first impressions 
of them were. He can point out that this is a one-time opportunity in 
the course, and that while other people's firrit impressions may or may 
not be valid, it may still be of interest to note what they are. There 
are usually several students who invite such impressions and several 
members willing to give them. After members have given their frank im- 
pressions of a student, the leader invites the student and the group to 
give their reactions to the experience. 

Who Talks How Muc h? The leader instructs: ^'Assume that all the 
words uttered by all of us in this course thus far could be put into a 
bag. Now estimate what percentage of these words were uttered by each 
perfion in our group including the leader and yourself. List each member's 
name in the group (don't forget your name and the leader's) and next to 
each name note your estimated percentage. Remember that all your percent- 
ages should add up to 100," When the group has completed this task, the 
leader records each student's estimate for every other person in the 
group on the blackboard, and the findings are then explored. 

Estim'iii'tes which are markedly out of line with the group concensus can 
point up students' exaggerated images of their own degree of verbal par- 
ticipation or the exaggerated reactions of one student to another. Vari- 
ations in the number of words ascribe^.! to the leader are especially note- 
worthy and may be explored in relatior^ to varying kinds and intensities 
of needs on ^Jie part of students for the leader's active verbalization. 

Unlike previously described experiments concerned with projective 
factors in the formation of impressions of others, this experiment in- 
volves subjective estimates of a homogeneous sample of objectively ob- 
seryj^able behavior. The .revelation, of; pr^pjective factors in the formation 
of such estimates can be particulc/t'ly effective in underscoring some of 
the dynamics of interpersonal relationships. 

Correcting a Correct Sentence . This experiment was inspired by a 
"trick'* described by Rice. The leader asks the class to write the follow- 
instr^iictions so that they m y refer back to them a'B often as they 
wish: "Look over each of che word^!; in the sentence on the blackboard 
carefully. :;:an you find just one word in the sentence which, if you 
crossed it out , might correct the sentence? " TJie leader then writes the 
following sentence on the blackboard, "The words in this sentence do not 
add up to ten." He. cautions the mem^t>ers not to talk to their neighbors 
during the experiment. 

There are usually a few students whc? do not tampCx with the sentence 



because they recognize that it is already correct as it stands. Most 
people in the group, however, cross out the word "not" in their efforts 
to comply with the instruction's apparent directive. The leader raises 
the question as to why some students were i:-visled and others not. Wliat 
usually emerges from the ensuing discussioii is that a number of students 
recognized that the sentence was correct, but mistrusted their own judg- 
ment and submitted to the authority of the instructions. As one student 
put it, "I thought the sentence was all right, but since you had in- 
structed us to correct it, I assumed that there must be something wrong 
with it that I hadn't been able to see." If, as sometimes happens a 
student protests, "I don't see that this experiment means much except 
that you deliberately set up a trap, and we fell for it," the lea^der can" 
acknowledge that he did, indeed, set up a trap, but he may add, "Still 
what was it in you that made you vulnerable to falling into my trap, and 
how come some students didn't fall for the trap?" The leader also in- 
quires of the minority who did not tamper with the sentence what factors 
governed their behavior. Such an inquiry may elicit that some of these 
students were chiefly influenced by intense suspiciousness of what the 
leader was up to. 

This experiment is intended to draw members* attention to uncritical 
attitudes toward authority and to the anxiety which countering authority, 
even on the basis of their own immediate experience, tends to generate. 
Even if one accepts a certain reasonableness in the majority's taking 
the leader's honesty of ir^tructions for granted, it is still interesting 
to note how the students' submissive orientation to authority can be so 
powerful as to lead them to mistrust the evidence of their own senses. 
This experiment may also point up the excessive suspiciousness and dis- 
trustfulness toward authority existing in some students and the origins 
and meaning of such distrust in their lives. 

Interviewing the Leader . The leader of fers to be interviewed "along 
any lines whatever" by three volunteers, ;j one at a time. However, he 
does not guarantee to answer all questioxis. He invites the group's 
immediate reactions to this prospec.t. Some members are extremely in*- 
terested in learning about the leader's personal life; others feel that 
it is not right to invade the loader's privacy; some fear they will learn 
about his weaknesses. When f acred by a student interviewer, the leader 
answers any and all questions as frankly as he comfortably can. He .ex- 
ercise^ his right not to answer any questions which he regards as too 
personal. The group sh^^res it3 reactions and observations after each 
interview. 

T'iiere are wide variations in the students' styles of interviewing 
and the topics they cover. For example, one student scrupulously avoided 6 
any personal inquiries and dealt in a somewhat challenging manner with /} 
the leader's academic qualifications, while another student focused with !", 
friendly interest on the leader's early family life. The implications 
arid possible origins of such variations in warmth and intimacy* of relation- 
f^hlp to an authority figure are discussed. In addition, this experiment 
constitutes still another practice exercise in observing an actual instance 
of interpersonal communic;^tion and in analyzing -what dynamics underlie 
the process . h 



VOLUNTEERING EXERCISE 



Purpose 

The purposes of the volunteering exercises are: 

a) To initiate group interaction 

b) To deiDonstrate individual responses to unknown variables, ie^ 
task, risk, response of group, etc. 

c) To demonstrate group response to act of volunteering. 

d) To demonstrate " f ollowership" inclinations. 

Group size 

This exercise may be carried out in front of large, medium or 
small group session, limited only by the ability of the group 
to hear and observe. Two, three or four volunteers may be asked 
for. The larger the group, the more volunteers may be asked for. 

Age of the group 

Middle elementary ( 8 or 9 years of age) through adults. 

Time required 

Variable, depending upon how fast individuals respond to request 
but seldom longer than ten minutes. 

Instructions to the facilitator 

Say: "I*d like to ask for (number) volunteers to come up here, 
please." (Wait) When number of volunteers have responded, say: 
"All right, that * s the end of the exercise . " 

Ask questions such as: (To volunteers:) "How did you feel?" 
"What were you thinking?" (To group:) "What were you f ^»eling? ''"^ 
What physical actions did you observe?" "What do you suppose 
were the reasons for those actions?" Etc. 



RUMOR CLINIC EXERCISE 



Purpose 

To illust:cate the distortions in comiTiunicating information as 
it is transmitted from the original source through several in- 
dividuals to a final destination. 

Group size 

Six participants from the normal size classroom. 
Age of group 

Any age through adult. 
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Time rec aired ; 

Varies with interest. Normally, half hour. 
Instructions to facilitator 

Prepare message before exercise 

Select six students who volunteer as participants, 
Fiv2 of six participants are asked to go into an isolation room. 
Read the message to the remaining participant • Call in the 
second participant. The first participant repeats in his own 
way, without help what he heard from the facilitator. Repeat 
.third, fourth, fifth. As the fifth participant repeats what he 
heard to the sixth participant, the sixth participant writes the 
message on the board. 

Compare board written message with original. 
Discuss . 

DESCRIPTIVE METAPHORS 

Purpose 

To give participants an opportunity to experience how others 
view them. (Feedback) 

To practice the skill of communicating our ideas and feelings. 
To develop the skill of perception. 
" To develop the skill of listening. 

To develop the skill of abstract association. 

Group size 

Optimum size, 10-12 participants-. If regular class size, divide 
into three groups o£ 10. 

Acje of group 

Can be used with young children but works better with middle 
elementary through adult age groups. 

Time required 

Varied, depending upon skill and interest span of participants. 
Limit to one-half hour or no longer than three-quarters of an hour. 

In structions to facilitator 

Divide class into groups. Say: "Doing descriptive metaphors is an 
~ . exercise in expressing perceptions about each other. This is a 
voluntary exercise but I hope you will all participate. Choose 
one person to leave the room. When he or she has left, choose 
another person you wish to describe. When the absent person returns 
to the room he asks descriptive metaphor questions. The group will 
offer verbal abstract perceptions until the person is identified by 
the person who previously left the room. Ideally each participant 
• should have an opportunity to experience both roles I! (Example: 
If this person were a car, what would it be?) 
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DRUGS IN SCHOOL 



What should be our priorities? 

Below are some of the many suggestions and ideas that have been heard from 
time to time relative to the dealing with the problem of drugs in school. 
Some you will agree with; others you will not. But assume these are all 
possibilities open to you. Rank them 1 to 12 according to wh.at you think 
should be their priority. 



Consensus Individual 
Rank Rank 



1. Educate students to be more discerning about 
drugs and in the process perhaps turn them 
"off" drugs , ' 

2. Involve students in making decisions, relative 
to the content & organization of a drug ed- 
ucation program. 

3. Emphasize the negative effects of drugs, par- 
ticularly marijuana. 

4. Emphasize alternatives to drug use. 

5. Develop a program to treat the medi.cal & 
psychological problems which confront many 
users & potential' users . 

6. Call in the police to control the situation, 
if necessary. 

7. Emphasize the moral issues involved in the 
use of pot. 

8. Develop a drug information center for the 
community. 

9. Make a distinction between pot use and use 
of harder drugs. 

10. Incorporate concepts of drug education in the 
total curriculum. 



11. Establish a "hot line" for students who have 
a "bad trip". 

12. Focus the program more^ on information and 
treatment and less on policing. 



13. Invite drug addicts to address the student body 

14 . -Invite several medical doctors, pharmacists , 
and psychiatrists to address students. 
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Post-Crescent Sunday, 9/20/70 



WHO WROTE the DECLARATION-.LENIN ? 



An Associated Press release tells of a reporter in Miami v^ho con- 
ducted a most interesting experiment with the Declaration of Independence. 

He had it typed up in the form of a petition, without other identifi- 
cation « Then he approaced 50 people and asked for their signatures. Only 
one person was willing to sign. 

The reasons people gave for not signing are something else! 

Two referred to the document as "commie junk."' One person threat- 
ened to call the police.* Another, friendlier, cautioned t?ie reporter: 
"Be c<?ireful who you show that antigovernment stuff. Buddy." 

' >■ ' . / ' ■ '" " ■ . 

The man ivho was willing to sign asked for a quarter! 

. Pec'|:>le who took the trouble to read the first paragraphs had reactions 
like "This is the work of a raver, " "Somebody ought to tell the FBI about 
this sort of' rubbish,' "I don*t go for religion." 

Perhaps even more astounding than the above is the fact that the re- , 
porter got his idea for./the above-detailed experiment from a questionnaire 
which had been circulated among 300 young adults at a church gathering. 

At this gathering the youths, mostly high school seniors were shov:n 
an excerpt from the Declaration, again unidentified, and asked to de- 
scribe what sort of people they thought would write such a statement. 

Their answers? "Someone against our country." ^'^A hippie." "A red- 
neck revolutionist." Someone trying to make a change in government . 

probably for his own selfish reason. " Some 20 percent^of the youths 
thought the excerpt was something written by-hold your hat — ••Lenin! 

By:\the way, how well do' you and I know the Declaration of Inde- 
pendenc^e? ' . 



PERSPECTIVE 
(Writer Unknown) 



Dear Mother & Dad: 

Since I left for college I have been remiss in writing and I ani 
sorry for my thoughtlessness in not having written before. I will bring 
you up to date now, but before you read on, please sit down. You are 
not to read any further unless you are s Itting down . Okay? 

Well then, I am getting along pretty well now. The skull fracture 
and the concussion I got when I jumped out of the window of my dor- 
mitory when it caught on fire shortly after my arrival here is pretty 
well healod now. I only spent two weeks in the hospital and now I 
can see almost normally and only get those sick headaches once a day. 
Fortunately/ the fire in the dormitory, and my jump, was witnessed 
by an attendant at the gas station near the dorm* and he was the one 
who called the Fire Department and the ambulance • He also visited me 
in the hospital and since I had nowhere to live because of the burnt- 
out dormitory, he was kind enough to invite me to share his apartmvfVrV. 
with him* It*s really a basement room, but it's kind of cute« H-^ i a 
very fine boy and we have fallen deeply in love and are planning i ^ ^j^t 
married. We haven't set the exact, date yet, but it will be beforu--:^;-//-^ 
pregnancy begins to show. / 

Yes, Mother and Dad, I am pregnant, I know how much you are lofj.V.ir^ 
forward to being grandparents and I know you will welcome the bafb^' ^ ' 
and give it the same love and devotion and tender care you gave VA^H'r 
when I was a child. The reason for the delay in our marriage is ti;.at 
my boy friend has a minor infection which prevents us from passing our 
pre-marital blood tests and I carelessly caught it from him. 

I know that you will welcome him into our family with open arms. 
He is kind'^and although not well educated, he is ambitious. Altuough 
he is of a different race and religion than ours, I know your often- 
expressed tolerance will not permit you to be bothered by that. 

Now that I have brought you up to date, I want to tell you that 
there was no dormitory fire, T did not have a concussion or skull fracture, 
I was not in the hospital, 1 am not pregnant, I am not engaged, I am not 
infected, and there is no boy friend in my life. However, I am getting 
a D in History and F in Science and I want you to see those marks in 
their proper perspective. 

Your loving daughter, 
Susie 
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"NAI4E TAGS" 



Note 

There are numerous methods or ways of handling name tags. I have 
separated them somewhat, although combinations might also be useful. 

Purpose 

1) To facilitate the beginning of a group. 

2) To help create a freer atmosphere at the onset • 

3) To involve participants at the very beginning of a meeting. 

4) To f acilitateeveryone being called by their name (more personal 
approach) . 

Gro up size 

Unlimited. 
Age of c/roup 

Old enough to write and read^ 
Time required 

Several minutes up to the entire session. 
Instructions to facilitator 

(Note: Several formats are indicated here.) 

1) Ask participants to place names on "Hello" stickers or tag 
board cut to workable size. 

For this particular format the name tags may be merely a way 
of identification. Or, it could be interesting to see if some 
people felt compelled to use last names, titles, etc. 

2,^ Ask participants to place one word on name tag which describes 
them as a person. Participants should then circulate and meet 
the people on the basis of the words. Good for introspection , 
perception , etc. 

3) Ask participants to place name on tag. 

*Ask participants to respond to following by placing words 
and/or short phrases on cards . (Same side as names . ) 

a) Write 4 words that describe you as a person. 

b) Write 4 words that express yourfeelings now. 

c) Write 4 words which end in "ing" that say something about you. 

d) ' Write 4 words that express what you*d like to be. 
**Ask participcints questions, such as:, 

a) I learned tliat I.... 
*Ask participants to mix a^nd get to know one another, 
better — -discus^ name tags. 
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STEM SENTENCES 
1. When 3; enter a new group I feel 



2. I feel most pleased with myself when 



3. When someone needs help I 



4. 7?hose who really know me think I am 
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2-4-8 COmUNICAyiONEXERClSE 



(1/2 hour) 



Before the Tas k 

Since we are speaking of the individual and since teaching is not 
telling, but ccinniuni cation through understanding, we are going to begin 
our first task — Communication Exercise — on the individual level . 

I. 1. All come to the front 

2. Choose one person whom you do not know very well. 

A. You'll have 15 minutes to learn as much as possible 
about each other. 

II. 1. Each pair choose another pair. 

2. You'll have 15 minutes to learn as much as possible about 
each other. 

III. 1. Each group of four join another group of four. 

2. You'll have 15 minutes to learn as much as possible about 
each other. 



After the Tas k 

Purpose of Drill; 

1. Degree of difficulty whiiA exists when trying to establish 
communication in different sized groups. 

2. Two discover most eight most difficult (name, rank, serial 

number) because of time. 

3. Eight — structured — leader emerges 

4. How about 16 or 32 

5. Classroom discussion 

A. Teachers who have just had a "wonderful discussion" in 
such-and-such a class. 

1) How many actually "discussed" — lesi} than a handful. 
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STEM SENTENCES 



1. My name is 

2. My titlex are 

3. My marital status is _ 

4. My home town is 

5. The reason I'm here is 



6. Right now I'm feeling 



7. When I am in a new group I 



8. When I enter a room full of people 1 usually feel 



9. In groups I feel most comfortable when the leader 



10. I am happiast when 



11. The thing that turns me on most is 



12. When I am rejected I usually 



13. To me, belonging is 
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14. 



Breaking rules that seem arbitrary ma^o^s me feel 



15. The thing that turns me off the most is 



16. I feel most affectionate when 



17. To me, taking orders from another person 



18. I am rebellious when 



19. People like me when I 



20. Alcohol is a drug that makes me 



21. Tobacco and I 



22 • People who smoke marijuana are 



23. My greatest strength is 



24. Those who really know me think I am 
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BEGINNING A GROUP 



As you env^er thi-s series of meetings, you must have sovie needs 
and/or expe^ta'tions which you hope will be met. What are they? 
Another way of asking this question: Wliat, in your opinion, 
would be ideal outcomes of this series of meetings? 



List what you consider to be two or three key educational 
strategies for drug abuse education. 



What do you feel are the responsibilities of the group leader 
for this six-session workshop? 



BRAINSTORMING 



Purpose ; 

To teach students to respect and build on their own and others' 
creative abilities and to acquire the experimental frame of mind 
necessary for effective problem solving. Brainstorming can often 
bring out some very useful suggestions as well as increase the. 
students' involvement in learning* 

Setting : 

This exercise can be used with any age jjroup and can be completed 
within a class period. 

Procedure : 

1. Choose a specific planning task for the class beforehand. 
(S/^me suggestions: planning fcr special events such as 
parent-visiting day, how to make .the classroom more attrac- 
tive, ways to cooperate more effectively in a group.) 

2. Introduce the topic of brainstorming. It can be described 
as a first step in problem solving, a i:)ethod for getting out 
the maximum number of ideas for consideration. Emphasize 
that the only rule is to spill out ideas as quickly as 
possible without criticism of your cwn thoughts or the 
thoughts of others. 

3. Divide the class into random groups of three to five students. 
Each group should have newsprint or wrapping paper. Have each 
group select a recorder. 

4. Start with a practice session, instructing the groups to think 
of as many things as they can that the class does in a day. 
The recorder liets these on the paper. 

5. After five minutes stop the listing, and have the groups 
quickly count and share the number of items they recorded^ 

6. Ask these questions of the group: 

Did everyone get a chance to put in his ideas? 

Were you able to avoid criticizing others' contributions? 

7. After the practice session, announce the classroom project you 
have chosen and take a few minutes i'or questions and clari- 
fication. ^, 

8. Give the groups ten rainutes to record their ideas. 

{If any groups lose steam ahead of time, encourage iho;Ti to 
keep trying. ) .V 



9. Ask each group to choose its two most important ideas to 
be shared with the entire class. 

10. Post the" lists so that everyone can see how many ideas emerged 
in a short time. 

11. Select a planning commit^.ee to combine ideas. 
Analys is : 

Ask the class the following questions : 

' 1. Was this a good way to get your ideas listened to? 

. 2. Did many good ideas come out? 

3. Can you think of other times we might use this method of 
sharing ideas in the class? ' 

Materials ; ; 

Newsprint (or wrapping paper) and marking pens or crayons for 
recorders 
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BRAINSTORMING PROBLEMS 



1. In what v;ays can we get high ischool kids more interested in school? 

4 • - 



I 

2. In v;hat ways can we make what we teach more relevant to students? 



I 



3^ In what ways can we reward our best teachers? 



I. 



i4. In what ways can we reward our best students? 
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IDEAL SCHOOL EXERCISE 



ih Hour) 

f 

Before the task 

1. Read directions 

2. Appoint one to report to the whole group 

Discuss after the task 
Purpose of drill 

1. Reduces the likelihood of personalising to one's own district 

2. Allows for ■ verbalization of educational goals 

3. Allows for the fruit for real change within the school 

4. Dreaming big dreams is where the change begins 

Once a group becomeii a "unit" — cohesive with mutual respect — members 
are more likely to express themselves openly. Ask yourself,^ "Would 
you have felt as free to discuss your ideas of an ideal school with 
a group other than your own?" 

r 
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SMALL - GROUP DYNAMICS 



"IDEAL SCHOOL" EXERCISE 



You have real concerns for doing a good job as an educator. You 
also probably have some definite ideas as to what would ma>;e an ideal 
set-up in a school for both teachers and students. 

Imagine that you are called into a cjompletely new area without 
schools. A nevr district has been formed and you have been delegated 
to recommend plans for a new school. 

The community doesn't want jiist a traditidfial school. They want 
the most advanced school anyone can imagine. However- at this point, 
they are not- interested in buildings or schedules. They want to know 
what kind of a school atmosphere you envision* What will students 
do? How will they function? How vill teachers interact with students? 
What learning experience will pupils have? After this is decided, then 
you will be asked to design a school to fit the function. 

1. For the next few minutes, sit silently and think about 
what your model school would be like. 



2. Now, share your ideas, dreariis and thoughts with other 
members of the group. \ 
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GROUP TESTING EXERCISE 



Purpose : 

The purposes of this exercise are as follows: 

a) To use an evaluation tool as a teaching technique. 

b) To acquire knowledge. 

c) To practice decision-making. 

d) To participate in group interaction. 

e) To practice comirtunicating ideas . 

Group Size : 

The size of groups which may use this exercise can vary from 
a small group of three or four to a la,rger classroom size 
of 30' or more. If there are 20 or more in a group, break 
into smaller groups of 10 or less. 

Age of Group : 

Ages may range from eight or nine through adult. 

Time Required : 

Varies, dependent upon the length of the evaluation instrument 

Instructions to Facilitator : 

Prepare evaluation instrument in advance of class. Include 
all salient points covered in previous presentations. Use 
completion, matching and true- false questions . 

Provide a number of resources to which participants may refer. 

Have one person start the exercise by reading the question and 
providing his answer. Participants do not necessarily have to 
agree with the person giyiiig the answer. . Unanimity and/or 
consensus is not required. Have participants use' as many 
resources as are available to verify or dispute answers. 

Following completion of exercise have participants compl<ite 
evaluation instrument to be handed in for evaluation of 
degree of learning which has taken place. 



THEORY SESSION 

GROUP DYNAMICS ■ 

DEFINITION OF TERMS ' 

A group is a collection of individuals with certain:- 
definable characteristics. 

Dynamics is a term which means fordoes or actions* 

Grouv; Dyri^ is a }:'ranch of the behavioral sciences 

which attempts to identify, study and deal effectively 
with individual and group behavior. 

CElAr<ACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE GROUP 
Has a definable membership 
Has clearly defined goals 
Provides a feeling of belonging 
Practices shared leadership 
Is flexible in choosing procedures 
Has high level of communication 
Involves its members and others 
Recognizes individual .needs ' ' 

Evaluates 
Acts as a unit 

FORCES OPERATING WITHIN GROUPS 

Intra-Personal Forces: Actions which result from 
forces operating from within the individual. 

Inter-Personal Forces: Actions which result from 
forces operating between individuals. 

Extra"-*Personal Forces: Actio?;)s which result fi om 
forces which operate from outside the individual: 
or group. 

■ ■ . // 
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ACTIVITIES DEFINED 



Group Maintenance - Activities which contribute to the building or 

maintenance of the group . 

1. Encouraging - Responding to others and being friendly. 

2. Compromising ~ Seeking to resolve conflict by yielding status 
or admitting error. 

3. Harmonizing — Making efforts to reconcile divergent ideas or 
points of view. 

4. Gate Keeping Regulating participation by limiting excessive 
talkers and encouraging others, giving members a chance to talk. 

5. Regulating - Helping groups stay on the topic, making "ground rules." 

6. Energizing - Stimulating group to respond and to maintain group 
cohesion. "Come on, y'all.". 

Group Task - Activities which facilitate and coordinatc-i group efforts. 

7. Initiating Action - Starting the ball rolling, suggesting 
procedures to follow, 

8. Setting Goals - Helping decide just what should be done. 

9. Assessing Resources - Seeing what the group has to work with. 

10. Asking information - Requesting clarification, facts or sugges- 
tions, pertinent to problem being discussed. 

11. Giving Information - Offering facts and providing relevant 
information. 

12. Summarizing - Pulling related ideas together and restating 
suggestions after the group has. discussed them. 

Individual - Activities in which "members" attempt to satisfy individual 
needs which are unrelated to group tasks such as: * 

Horsing Around - Making efforts to distract other group members 
with inappropriate behavior. 

Blocking - Disagreeing and opposing anything that is brought up. 

Seeking Recognition - Calling attention to one's self, talking 
to be heard and/or boasting. 

Dominating - Subordinating or downgrading contributions made by 
other group members. 

Pulling into Own Shell - Refusing to take active part. 

Making Irrelevant Comments - Inj ecting thoughts not in keeping 
with current topic of discussion. 
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14. 
15< 

16, 
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WHO DOES WHAT 



This chart may be used as a guide in observing groups in action. 
Note who participates in different activities and how they do it — 
what they say or do and how it affects the group. 

ACTIVITIES 



Group Maintenance 




Group Task 




Individual 


1. Encouraging 


1. 


Initiating Action 


13. 


Horsing Around 


2« Compromising 


8. 


Setting Goals 


14. 


Blocking 


3 . Harmonizing 


9- 


Assessing Resources 


15. 


Seeking Recogni 


4. Gate Keeping 


10. 


Asking Information 




tion 


5. Regulating 


11. 


Giving Information , 


16. 


Dominating 


6* Energizing 


12. 


Summarizing 


17. 


Pulling into 



own shell 
18. Making Irrele- 
vant Comments 



Group Members 
Name or Number 


Maintenance 


Group Task 


Individual 


1: 2: 3: 4: 5: 6: 


7: 8: 9: 10: 11: 12: 


13: 14: 15: 16: 17: 18: 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TOTAL 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 



SMALL GROUP COMMUNICATION 
1. Take turns 

2* Listen — show your concern 

a. Eye contact 

b. Body posture 

c. Facial expressions 

3. Give the speaker positive feedback 

a. "I liked it when you ..." 

b. "It helped me when you 

c. . "We were a better group because you 

d. "I appreciate you (your) ..." 
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GROUP MEMBER INTERVIEW GUIDE 



Interviewee 



Interviewer 

Directions: 

1. Decide who will be the first to be interviewed. 

2. Conduct a ten-minute interview^ focusing on the questions below. 
The interviewer should talce notes and feedback to the interviewee 
a paraphrase after each question. The goals are openness and 
accurate listening. 

3. After ten minutes repeat the process by switching roles. 

4. Take about three minutes to talk about the interviewing 
experience, 

5. In the total group give a brief report on the person whom you 
interviewed. 



Interview Questions: 

1. What personal goals do you have which you might work tov/ard 
in this group? (Be as specific as possible.) 



2.- What concerns do you have about this group? (Be as specific 
as possible • ) 



3. What personal concerns are you willing to share with the group 
right now? (For example, concerns about particular group 
members, about how you see yourself, about your impact on the 
group, your interpersonal relationships, etc.) 
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GROUP CLIMATE INVENTORY 

Directions: Think about how your fellow group members normally behave 
toward you. In the parentheses in front of the items below place the number 
corresponding to your perceptions of the group as a whole, using the follow- 
ing scale. 

5 They can always be counted on to behave this way. 
4 Typically I would expect them to behave this way. 
3 I would usually expect them to behave this way. 
2 They would seldom behave this way. 
1 They would rarely behave this way. 
0 I would ney^er expect them to behave this way* 
1 would expec t my fellow group members to 



.1. 


(. 


) 










level with me. 


2. 


— 





( : 








get the drift of what I am trying to say. 


3. 








( ) 






interrtipt or ignore my comments. 


4. 










( 


J 


acceot mp foT whst I am 

1^ ^ v> \^ v» 1 L I «l- VV i L U ^ ^ l-A Ilia 


5. 


{ 


) 










feel free to let me know when I ''bug'' them. 


6, 


— 





( ; 









misconstrue things I say or do. 


7. 








( ) 






be interested in me. 


8. 










( 


) 


provide an atmosphere where I can be myself. 


9. 


( 


) 










keep things to themselves to spare my feelings. 


10. 






( ) 








perceive what kind of person I really am. 


11. 








( ) 






include me in what's going on. 


12. 










(_ 


) 


act "judgmental" with me. 


13. 


( 


) 










be completely frank with me. 


14. 






( ) 








recognize readily when something is bothering me 


15. 








) 






respect me as a person, apart from my skills 
or status. 


16. 










{ 


) 


ridicule me or disapprove if I show my pecu- 
liarities . 




(_ 


) 


Genuineness 







( _) Understanding 

( ) Valuing 

O ( ) Acceptance 
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COWIITTEE - TASK EXERCISE 
(1 hour) 



Phase I hour) 
DIRECTIONS; 

A. From this list yo'j are to come to a concensus concerning 
the three most important characteristics of an effective 
teacher » Rank them 1-2-3 . 

B, Then raxik the three least important characteristics 
10-11-12, 12 should be the least important of all. 

Phase I I Oi hour) 
DIRECTIONS ; 

A. Switch four of each group to another group. 

B. Task — Form a concensus. 

Phase III ik hour) 
DIRECTIONS: 

A, Return to your uriginal group, 

B. Share your experiences. 



Purpose of Drill ; 

1, Esprit de corps — Collective decision 

a. Persons are more committed to decisions that they 
are involved in than they are to decisions which 
are handed down* 

b. Concensus provides a total committment to a group 
decision. 

2, Development of comjiittee esprit de corps 

a • Committees in schools-appoint today, report tomorrow, 

3 , Characteristics? 

a. Depends on point of view — positive or negative. 



SMALL - GROUP DYNAMICS 
CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE TEACHER 

From the list below, select the three most important characteristics 
of an effective teacher. Rate them #1, 2, and 3* 

Then select the three least important characteristics and rate them 
#10, 11, and 12. #12 should be the least important of all. 

Rank 

Is a good talker. 

Should belong to and support professional teacher organizations. 

Improve himself by continuing his formal education, reading 

current journals, attending workshops, training programs, etc. 

Relates well with colleagues and superiors. 

Does research in his specialized field. 

Takes part in after-school and community affairs. 

' Shows ability to handle the administrative aspects of teaching, 

Tries new teaching techniques and methods. 

Gives clear-cut, understandable • instructions . 

Shows willingnjBss to change his viewpoint. 

Reflects a well-developed sense of humor. 

Shows that he is willing to trust students to work on their own. 
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'. ^ ' GROUP PRESSURE 

Listen "to. tape about group pressure being applied to get a student 
to .smoke a joint. This can be prepared by the teacher. 

Will you take one? 

Will you smoke one? 

What kind of a person says, "No"? 

What kind of a person says^ "Yes"? 

What are you absolutely sure you are willing to sacrifice to lose 
your friendship in the group? 

'Tiat happens to you afterward — 

if you smoke the joint? 

if you DON'T smoke the joint? 

What are the arguments your friends may use to convince you to smoke? 

What are your arguments for refusing? 
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GUIDE FOR GROUP OBSERVERS 



1. Atmosphere 

a. Was the general atmosphere of the group cooperative or 
competitive, friendly or ?.ostile? 

b. Did the atmosphere vary from time to time? 

2 . Participation 

a. Who participates most? 

b. Was their participation helpful? Useless? 
• c. Why did they participate in that way? 

d. What effect did that kind of participation have on the group? 

3. Interest and Unity 

a. Was tne general interest high? Low? 

b. Did the interest lag at times? Was this due to lack of 
information, understanding, or stimulation? 

c. To what extent did the group feel united by a common 
purpose? Were there factors that blocked progress? 
What were they? 

4. Progress 

a. How far did the group get? 
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Talking Things Over to Solve Common Problems. 
GROUP DISCUSSION FOR TEENAGERS 



Group discussion is particularly conducive to fostering wholesome 
human relations^: since it helps young people gain genuiiie understanding 
of--and respect for — each other's feelings, needs, and viewpoints. 

As beys and girls talk over, and search together for ways of sol- 
ving their common problems, they learn to appreciate their own and each 
other's individuality^ and at the same time to come to identify with 
the attitudes, values^ and goals of the group. They also gain the 
reassurance of discovering that they are not alone in their problems, 
and that it is possible to learn constructive ways of handling upset 
feelings and working through emotional problems. 

If you can establish a warm, friendly atmosphere, it will be 
easier for you to help young people accept each other as individuals 
and as valuable group members. All need to feel free to ask questions. 
(The only foolish question is the one that isn't asked.) jyiany need 
encouragement, subtly given^ to verbalize either questions or opinions. 
Each student needs to be able to present his views and experiences with- 
out fear of being laughed at or criticized. 

It takes time to establish the relationship you desire, and you do 
it differently with each group. Getting acquainted with the group mem- 
bers individually, as soon as possible, helps perhaps more than any- - 
thing else. 

Ways of getting acquainted vary, depending on the size of the group 
and on how many of the students you already know. Individual conver- - 
sations with those you do not know are particularly helpful. Short 
talks by all pupils to the whole group give voices a chance to be 
heard and provide an opportunity to learn names quickly. 



HELPFUL HINTS FOR THE DISCUSSION LEADER 

Here are some useful pointers on how to make the most of group 
discussion, how to stimulate it and guide it along constructive channels: 

1. Queries and comments brought up by students themselves offer specific 
clues for developing the conversa.tion, since youths will naturally 
choose to discuss points that are most significant in light of 
their own needs, interests, and concerns. To lead a group effec- 
tively means that you help them think through their own experiences 
and help them see the significance of each experience in relation 
to the concepts being considered. Thus while it is your job to 
keep the discussion focused toward constructive thinking , at the 
same time it is equally important to avoid over-directing the 
group. 
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2. Although it is a simple matter to get the naturally voluble students 
to volunteer, it is not quite so easy to bring in those who are more 
reserved. One good way to bring in those youngsters who usually 
just sit and listen is to use prompting questions such as "John^ I 
wonder how you feel about this?" or "Would you like to tell us^ 
Sarahp how you think this problem could have been handled?" Refer 
questions back to the students now and then. For example, "That's 
an interesting viewpoint, Ellen, Do you have any evidence to 
support It?" 

3. Don't hurry the discussion., expecting it always to proceed at a 
lively pace. The part-i cipants need time to think, to get up their 
courage to speak, to put their ideas into the right words. Remember 
that your youths may not have discussed many of these subjects in 
groups before. So silences often mean that the youngsters are 
turning things over in their minds and doing some serious creative 
thinking about the topic at hand. 

4. Don't feel that you rush a discussion along to conclusion. If it 
is ''going strong" and the group is interested, don't bring conver- 
sation to a quick stop in order to continue the lesson« What isn't 
covered during one class period can be picked up on a succeeding one. 
Do try, though^ to summarize a bit and point out what has been 
arrived at before the bell brings the discussion period to a close. 

5. Be careful td listen to each youth's contribution and try to tie it 
in with the main subject under consideration. Be as encouraging 

as you can with sincere remarks such as "That's a good comment you 
made^ Virginia^." or "Your point is so important, Fred, perhaps 
you^d like to explain it a bit further." This helps students gain 
a feeling of success and recognition, which is important to every- 
one—especially to a shy student or to one who is not well accepted 
by the group. 

6« One of the most difficult things in leading a. discussion is to keep 
a youth who is very tense about a problem from inadvertently re- 
vealing too much under the release of the moment. Sometimes a 
young person will mention things about himself or about his family 
which it would not be wise to discuss before the class. 

This does not occur often; but when it does happen, it can be an 
upsetting experience for the student and can cause him embarrass- 
ment afterwards. Some skill and tact are required to stein the flow — 
without making the youngster withdraw into himself — and to general- 
ize the problem in order to relate it to the group. 

Perhap'o you can pick out some point which the youngster has men- 
tioned and use the point to stimulate a general discussion of 
problems experienced by other people, too. Try to pick out a 
point which is the least disturbing to the troubled student at 
the moment. 
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Afterwards, it may be possible to have a private talk with the 
upset youngster, at which, time he will be able to get his* problem 
off his chest. In some cases., you may be able to go even further 
and make some concrete suggestions which can encourage the young 
person and help him handle the difficulty. 

You may recommend some books that shed light on his problem, or 
you may open his eyes to a possible approach that he himself had 
thought of. If there is a professional guidance worker on the 
staff of the high school, the student can be offered an appoint- 
ment for an interview. Whatever the step that seems wisest, you, 
the leader can be a great help to a troubled adolescent just by 
letting him feel that you are an understanding friend. 



ALLIGATOR RIVER 



Purpose ; 

To demonstrate the technique of value exposing. To give 
participants an opportunity to assess the process of their own 
value establishment. To give participants an opportunity to 
observe how other people support their own value judgments. 
To practice communications shills. To practice contrasting, 
comparing, classifying^ analyzing^ and imagining. 

Group Siz e; 

This exercise can be accomplished in any normal classroom 
size. Suggest three groups of 10 each. 

Age of Group ; 

Can be adapted to use with any age group. 

Time Required ; 

Variable, depending upon age of group, interest span, and 
perception skills. Limit exercise and ensuing discussion to 
one class period. 

Instructions to Facilitator : 

"Once upon a time, a boy named Gregory and a girl named 
Abigail were very good friends. One day Abigail was going to 
visit her grandmother on the other side of the river. On the way, 
she met Gregory, and they walked together across the only bridge 
in the village • They planned that they would have a picnic when 
Abigail returned from her grandmother's house. While she was 
there, however, a storm came up and washed away the bridge. 
Abigail had no way to get back to the village. She wouldn't be 
able to keep her promise to Gregory. 

'*As she walked along the bank of the river, she met Sinbad. 
She asked him to take her across the river. He said he would, 
but he had no gas for his motor and didn't have any oars. Besides 
the river current was too fast to be able to use them, even if he 
had them. Sinbad said that if Abigail would steal some gas for 
his motor, he would be happy to take her across. She said she 
couldn't bring herself to do that and continued her search along 
the river bank in hope of finding some way to get across. 

"Finally she met Ivan and told him her story. Ivan flatly 
told her he didn't want to get involved in her problem. So she 
went back to Sinbad finally and told him she agreed to do as he 
suggested. She stole the gas and Sinbad kept his part of the 
bargain. 
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"When she got back, she told Gregory everything that had 
happened to her. He became very angry and told Abigail he 
never wanted to see her again, 

"She began to cry and as she was going home met Slug and 
told him her sad tale of woe. Slug v;as infuriated and ran to 
catch Gregory and beat him to a bloody pulp. A' ^il had' trailed 
along behind Slug to see v;hat was going to happi. When she saw 
Gregory lying on the ground all bloody, she looked at him scorn- 
fully and said, 'Well^ I yuess you got what was coming to you.'*' 

On a piece of paper/ list these five people: Gregory, 
Abigail , Sinbad , Ivan^ and Slug in the order you think they 
should be« Put the worst person as number five and the best 
person as number one. 

Discuss the answers-how many number one's for each person in- 
voJved in the story^ how many two's^ etc. 
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CLARIFYING RESPONSES 



Clarifying responses are used by students to stimulate and 
clarify their thoughts about values they hold, their own behavior 
and the behavior and values of their peers and colleagues. This 
is a guide to a basic course in value education* 

1. Is this" something that you prize? 

2. Are you glad about that? 

3. How did you feel when that happened? 

4. Did you consider any alternatives? 

5* Have you felt this way for a long time? 

6. Was that something that you yourself selected or chose? 

7. Did you have to choose that? was it a free choice? 

8. Do you do anything about that idea? 

9. Can you give me some examples of that idea? 

10* What do you mean by : can you define that word? 

11. Where would that idea lead; what would be its consequences? 

12. Would you really do that or are you just talking? 

13. Are you saying that . . . (repeat)? 

14. Did you say that . . . (repeat in some distorted way)? 

15. Have you thought much about that idea (or behavior)? 

16. What are some good things about that notion? 

17. What do we have to assume for things to work out that way? 

18^ Is what you express consistent with . . . (note something 

else the person said or did that may point to an inconsistency)? 

19. What other possibilities are there? 
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20. Is that a personal preference or do you think most people 
should believe that? 

21. How can I help you do something about your idea? What 
seems to be the difficulty? 

22 • Is there a purpose back of this activity? 

23. Is that very important to you? 

24. Do yov. do this often? 

25. Would you like to tell others about your idea? 

26. Do you have any reasons for (saying or doing) that? 

27. Would you do the same thing over again? 

28. How do you know it's right? 

29. Do you value that? 

30. Do you think people will always believe that? Or, "Would 
Chinese peasants and African hunters also believe that?" 
Or, "Did people long ago believe that?" 
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CHART I 

Clarifying Responses Suggested by the Seven Valuing Processes 



1. Choosing freely 

a. Where do you suppose you first got that idea? 

b. How long have you felt that way? 

c. What would people say if you weren't to do what you say you 
must do? 

d. Are you getting help from anyone? Do you need more help? 
Can I help? 

e. Are you the only one in your crowd who feels this way? 

f. What do your parents want you to be? 

g. Is there any rebellion in your choice? 

h. How many years will you give to it? What will you do if you're 
not good enough? 

i. Do you think the idea of having thousands of people cheering 
when you come out on the field has anything to do with your 
choice? 



2. Choosing from alternatives 

a. What else did you consider before you picked this? 

b. How long did you look around before you decided? 

c. Was it a hard decision? What went into the final decision? 
Who helped? Do you need any further help? 

d. Did you consider another possible alternative? 

e. Are there^ some reasons behind your choice? 

f • What choices did you reject before you settled on your present 
idea or action? 

g. What's really good about this choice which makes it stand out 
from the other possibilities? 

3. Choosing thoughtfully and reflectively 

a. What would be the consequences of each alternative available? 

b. Have you thought about this very much? How did your thinking go? 

c. Is this what I understand you to iJay. . . (interpret his state- 
ment) ? 

d. Are you implying that. . . (distort his statement to see if he 
is clear enough to correct the distortion)? 

e. What assumptions are involved in your choice. Let's examine 
them. 

f. Define the terms you use. Give me an example of the kind of 
job you can get v/ithout a high-school diploma. 

g. Now if you do this, what will happen to that. . .? 

h. Is what you say consistent with what you said earlier? 

i. Just what is good about this choice? 
j. Where will it lead? 

k. For whom are you doing this? 

1. With these other choices, rank them in order of significance, 
m. What will you have to do? What are your first steps? Second 
steps? 

n. Whom else did you talk to? 

o. Have you really weighed it fully? 
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4. Prizing and cherishing 

a. Are you glad you feel that way? 

b* How long have you wanted it? 

c. What good is it? W^iat purpose does it serve? Why is it 
important to you? 

d. Should everyone ao it your way? 

e. Is it something you really prize? 

f. In what way would life be different without it? 

5. Affirming 

a. Would you tell the class the way you feel sometime? 

b. Would you be willing to sign a petition supporting that idea? 

c. Are you saying that you believe* . .(repeat the idea)? 

d. You don't mean to say that you believe. . .(repeat the idea)? 

e. Should a person who believes the way you do speak out? 

f. Do people know that you believe that way or that you do that 
thing? 

g. Are ycu willing to stand up and be counted for that? 

6. Acting upon choices 

a. I hear what you are for; now, is there anything you can do 
about It? Can I help? 

b. What are your first steps, second steps, etc,? 

c. Are you willing to put some of your money behind this idea? 
d- Have you examined the consequences of your act? 

e. Are there any organizations set up for the same purposes? Will 
you ;3oin? 

f. Have you done much reading on the topic? Who has influenced you? 

g. Have you made any plans to do more than you already have done? 

h. Would you want other people to know you feel this way? What if 
they disagree with you? 

i. Where will this lead you? How far are you willing to go? 

j. How has it already affected your life? How will it affect it 
in the future? 

7. Repeating 

a. Have you felt this way for some uxme? 

b. Have you done anything already? Do you do this often? 

c. What are your plans for doing more of it? 

d. Should you get other people interested and involved? 

e. Has It been worth the time and money? 

f. Are there some other things you can do which are like it? 

g. Hew long do you think you vfill continue? 

h. What did you not do when you went to do that? Was that o.k.? 

i. How did you decide which h2|d priority? 
j . Did you run into any difficulty? 

k. Will you do It again? 
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SEVEN VALUING PROCESSES 



List a number of thoughts which you 
consider are values for you. Opposite 
each thought are seven characteristics 
which comprise valuing. If each of the 
characteristics is checked positively, 
yoa have a value — if not, you have an 
opinion. 




I 6 



8 



10 



11 



12 



13 
14" 
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SEVEN VALUING PROCESSES 



you 
pposite 




CHART 2 

Value Indicators; Attitudes 



Statements students have made: 

1. ''If you let in toe many immigrants, I believe it just makes it 
tough for everyone else." 

2. "When I sold him my bike, I didn't feel I had to tell htm 
everythin g that was wrong with it.'* 

3. **I think we just have to overcompensate Negroes at this time^ 
because they're so far behind." 

4. *'You wouldn't catch me playing with dollsr" 

5. "I don't see why we have to wait until we're eighteen to drive,'* 

Typical keywords that signal the statement of attitudes: 
I*m for . • . . 
I aga inst . . • . 
I feel that . • . . 
I think if ... . 
The way I see it . . • • 
If you ask me • • . , 
In my opinion • . . . 
My choice is . . • • 
My way of doing it is • • . • 
I'm convinced that . • • • 
I believe • • • • 
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CHART 3 

Value Indicator; Aspirations 
Statements students have made; 

1. ''Someday I'd like to join the Peace Corps." 

2. "If only I were better in math, I'd try for engineering." 

3. "My hope is to someday buy a summer home on a lake and to have 
my own boa t , * 

4- "My dream is to someday run a little nursery school of my own." 

5. "We want to have sxx kids, three boys and three girls, eighteen 
months apart . " 

Typical keywords that signal the statement of aspirations: 
In the future .... • 
When I grow up ... . 
Someday r I'm going to ... . 
My long-range plan is ... . 
In about ten years I'm . . . . 
If all goes well .... 
One of these days .... 
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CHART 4 
Value Indicator; Purposes 



Statements students h^ve made: 

1. "This weekend we're going to play." 

2. "At the end of the month three of us fellows are going skiing." 

3. "If I can find the right rear end from an old car, I'm going to 
make a trailer. 

4. "I called my buddy and he's going to write for the appointment 
to see this man about the summer job.*' 

5. "When I save up the twenty dollars, I'm going to buy that guitar." 

Typical keywords that signal the statement of purposes: 
We're thinking about doing .... 
On the fifteenths I*n\ going .... 
On the way downtown we're . . • . 
I wrote for the plans .... 

When I get this ...» I'm going to do that .... 
We're waiting to hear from him .... 
Boy! Will Saturday ever come? 
I'd like to ... . 
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CHART 5 
Value Indicator; Interest 

Statements students have made: 

1. "I read everything I can lay my hands on about nursing." 

2. "I'd rather listen to Bach than almost anyone else." 

3. "I'm saving up to subscribe to this photography magazine." 

4. "I'm going to enter this glider into the contest." 

5. '*No, I won't be home Saturday. I'm going to the town drag strip." 

Typical keyvv'ords that signal a statement about activities: 

I love making (or doing) .... 

My hobby is . . • . 

Yes, I subscribe to • . • . 

I really enjoy reading about .... 

If I had my choice, I'd take the ticket to . • . . 

Most weekends I'm over at the .... 

Every night after school I . . . . 

Boy, nothing makes me teel better than .... 

I got this catalogue on ... . 
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CHART 6 

Value Indicator; Activities 

Statements students have made: 

1. "I took ny dog for a long walk." 

2. "I worked five hours Saturday waxing the car." 

3. "Friday night we watched the late show and then the late-late show." 

4. "These two fellows and I made a hut.'' 

5. "I lay down to take a nap, but just slept right through the night." 

Typical keywords that signal a statement about activities: 

After school, I usually .... 

Last weekend, we* . . . . 

On my day off, I went .... 

One of the best things we did. Halloween .... 
.... All yesterday afternoon 
We just like to play .... 
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ALLIGATOR RIVER 



Purpose ; 

To demonstrate the technique of value exposing* To give 
participants an opportunity to assess the process of their own 
value establishment. To give participants an opportunity to 
observe how other people support their own value judgments. 
To practice communications skills- To practice contrasting, 
comparing,, classifying, analyzing, and imagining. 

Group Siz e: 

This exercise can be accomplished in any normal classroom 
size. Suggest three groups of 10 each. 

Age of Grou p: 

Can be adapted to use with any age group. 

Time Requir ed; 

Variable, depending upon age of group, interest span, and 
perception skills. Limit exercise and ensuing discussion to 
one class period. 

Instructions to Facilitator : 

"Once upon a time, a boy named Gregory and a girl named 
Abigail were very good friends. One day Abigail was going to 
visit her grandmother on the other side of the river. On the way, 
she met Gregory, and they walked together across the only bridge 
in the village. They planned that they would have a picnic when 
Abigail returned from her grandmother's house. While she was 
there, however, a stoirm came up and washed away the bridge. 
Abigail had no way to get back to the. village. She wouldn't be 
able to keep her promise to Gregory. 

"As she walked along the bank of the river, she met Sinbad. 
She asked him to take her across the river. He said he would, 
but he had no gas for his motor and didn't have any oars. Besides 
the river current was too fast to be able to use them, even if he 
had them. Sinbad said that if Abigail would" steal some gas for 
his motor, he would be happy to take her across. She said she 
couldn't bring herself to do that and continued her search along 
the river bank in hope of finding som^ way to get across. 

"Finally she met Ivan and told him her story. Ivan flatly 
told her he didn't want to get involved in her problem. So she 
went back to Sinbad finally and told him she agreed to do as he 
suggested. She stole the gas and Sinbad kept his part of the 
bargain. 
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"When she got back, she told Gregory everything that had 
happened to her. He became very angry and told Abigail he 
never wanted to see her again, 

"She began to cry and as she was going home met Slug and 
told him her sad tale of woe. Slug was infuriated and ran to 
catch Gregory and beat him to a bloody pulp. Abigail had trailed 
along behind Slug to see what was going to happen « When she saw 
Gregory lying on the ground all bloody, she looked at him scorn- 
fully and said, 'Well^ I guess you got what was coming to you.''* 

On a piece of paper, list these five people: Gregory, 
Abigail, Sinbad, Ivan, and Slug in the order you think they 
should be« Put the worst person as number five and the best 
person as number one , 

Discuss the answers'-how many nurriber one's for each person in- 
volved in the story^ how many two's, etc. 
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CLARIFYING RESPONSES 



Clarifying responses are used by students to stimulate and 
clarify their thoughts about values they hold, their own behavior 
and the behavior and values of their peers and colleagues. This 
is a guide to a basic course in value education. 

1^ Is this something that you prize? 

2. Are you glad about that? 

3. How did you feel when that happened? 
4« Did you consider any alternatives? 

5. Have you felt this way for a long time? 

5. Was that something that you yourself selected or chose? 

7. Did you have to choose that: was it a free choice? 

8. Do you do anything about that idea? 

9. Can you give me some examples of that idea? 

10* What do you mean by : can you define that word? 

11- Where would that idea lead;* what would be its consequences? 

12* Would you really do that or are you just talking? 

13. Are you saying that . . . (repeat)? 

14. Did you say that . . . (repeat in some distorted way)? 

15. Have you thought much about that idea (or behavior)? 

16. What are some good things about that notion? 

17. What do have to assume for things to work out that way? 

18. Is what you express consistent with • • . (note something 

else the person said or did that say point to an inconsistency)? 

19. What other possibilities are there? 
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20.. Is that a personal preference or do you think most people 
should believe that? 

21. How can I help you do something about your idea? What 
seems to be the difficulty? 

22. Is there a purpose back of this activity? 

23. Is that very important to you? 

24. Do you do this often? 

25. Would you like to tell others about your idea? 

26» Do you have any reasons for (saying or doing) that? 
27. Would you do the same thing over again? 
28* How do you know it's right? 

29. Do you value that? 

30. Do you think people will always believe that? Or^ "Would 
Chinese peasants and African hunters also believe that?" 
Or, "Did people long ago believe that?" 
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CHART I 

Clarifying Responses Suggested by the Seven Valuing Processes 

1. Choosing freely 

a. Where do you suppose you first got that idea? 

b. How long have you felt that way? 

c. What would people say if you weren*t to do what you say you 
must do? 

d. Are you getting help from anyone? Do you need more help? 
Can I help? 

e. Are you the only one in your crowd who feels this way? 

f. What do your parents want you to be? 

g. Is there any rebellion in your choice? 

h. How many years will you give to it? What will you do if you're 
not good enough? 

i. Do you think the idea of having thousands of people cheering 
when you come out on the field has anything to do with your 
choice? 

2. Choosing from alternatives 

a. What else did you consider before you picked this? 

b. How long did you look around before you decided? 

c. Was It a hard decision? What went into the final decision? 
Who helped? Do you need any further help? 

d. Did you consider another possible alternative? 

e. Are there some reasons behind your choice? 

f . What choices did you reject before you settled on your present 
idea or action? 

g. What's really good about this choice which makes it stand out 
from the other possibilities? 

3. Choosing thoughtfully and reflectively 

a. What would be the consequences of each alternative available? 

b. Have you thought about this very much? How did your thinking go? 

c. Is this what I understand you to say. . .{interpret his state- 
ment) ? 

d. Are you implying that. . .(distort his statement to see if he 
is clear enough to correct the distortion)? 

e. What assumptions are involved in your choice. Let*s examine 
them . 

f • Define the terms you use. Give me an example of the kind of 
job you can get without a high-school diploma* 

g. Now if you do this, what will happen to that. . .? 

h. Is what you say consistent with what you said earlier? 

i. Just what is good about this choice? 
j. Where will it lead? 

k. For whom are you doing this? 

1. With these other choices, rank them in order of significance, 
m. What will you have to do? What are your first steps? Second 
steps? 

n. Whom else did you tnlk to? 

o. Have you really weighed it fully? 
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4. Prizing and cherishing 

a. Are you glad you feel that way? 

b. How long have you wanted it? 

c- WhajL good is it? What purpose does it serve? Why is it 
important to you? 

d. Should everyone do it your way? 

e. Is it something you really prize? 

In what way would life be different without it? 

/ 

5. Affirming 

a. Would you tell the class the way you feel sometime? 

b. Would you he willing to sign a petition supporting that idea? 

c. Are you saying that you believe. . .(repeat the idea)? 

d. You don't mean to say that you believe. , • (repeat the idea)? 
e- Should a person who believes the way you do speak out? 

f. Do people know that you believe that way or that you do that 
thing? 

g. Are ycu willing to stand up and be counted for that? 

6. Acting upon (^hoires 

a. I hear what ycu are for; now, is there anything you can do 
about It? Cc'in I help? 

b. What are your firist steps, second steps* etc,? 

c. Are you willing tc- put some of your money behind this idea? 

d. Have you examined the consequences of your act? 

e. Are there any organizations set up for the same purposeir? Will 
you join? 

f. Have you done much reading on the topic? Who has xnf l^t^c^nced you? 
q. Have you made any plans to do more than you already have don«? 

h- Would you want other people to know you feel this way? iYl><>t if 

they disagree with ycu? 
1. Where will this lead ycu? How far are you willing to go? 
j. How has it already affected your life? How will it affect it 

in the future? 

7. Repeating 

a. Have you felt this way for some time? 

b. Have you done anything already? Do you do this often? 

c. What are your plans for doing nK>re of it? 

d. Should you get ether people interested and involved? 

e. Has It been worth the time and money? 

f . Are there some other things you can do which are like it? 

g. Hew long do you think you will continue? 

h. What did you not do when you went to do that? Was that o.k.? 

i. How did you decide which had priority? 
j. Did you run into any difficulty? 

k. Will you do It again? 
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CHART 2 

Value Indicators; Attitudes 
Statements students have made: 

1. 'If you let in toe many immigrants, I believe it j^jst makes it 
tough for everyone else." 

2. "When I sold him my bike, 1 didn't feel I had to tell him 
ever ythin g that was wrong with it." 

3. "I think we just have to overcompensate Negroes at this time, 
because they're so far behind.** 

4. *'You wouldn't catch me playing with dolls 

5. "I don*t see why we have to wait until we're eighteen to drive. 

Typical keywords that signal the statement of attitudes: 
I ' m for .... 
I * m aga mst .... 
I feel that .... 
I think if • « . . 
The way I see it ... . 
If you ask me ... . 
In my opinion . * . • 
My choice is . • . . 
My way of doing it is . • . . 
I*ro convinced that . • . • 
i believe .... 
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CHART 3 

Value Indicator; Aspirations 



Statements students have made: 

1, "Someday I d like to join the ^eace Corps." 

2- "If only I were better in math, I'd try for engineering." 

3. "My hope is to someday buy a summer home on a lake and to have 
riy own boat. ' 

4. "My dream is to someday run a little nursery school of my own." 

5. "We want to have six kids, three boys and three girls, eighteen 
months apart. " 

Typical keywords that signal the statement of aspirations: 
In the future . • . • 
When I grow up • • • • 
Someday^ I'm going to ... . 
My long-range plan is • • • • 
In about ten years I*fn • « • • 
If all goes well • • • • 
One of these days «... 



CHART 4 
Value Indicator: Purposes 



Statements students have made: 

1. "This weekend we're going to play." 

2. ''At the end of the month three of us fellows are going skiing." 

3. "If I can find the right rear end from an old car, I'm going to 
make a trailer." 

4. ''I called my buddy and he's going to write for the appointment 
to see this roan about the summer job." 

5. "When i save up the twenty dollars, I'm going to buy that guitar." 

Typical keywords that signal the statement of purposes: 
We're thinking about doing .... 
On the fifteenth, I'm going .... 
On the way downtown we're ... . 
I wrote for the plans .... 

\ihim I get this .... I'm going to do that .... 
V/e*re waiting to hear from him .... 
Boy{ Will Saturday ever come? 
I'd like to ... . 
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CHART 5 
Value Indicator; Interest 

Statements students have made: 

1. "I read everything I can lay my hands on about nursing. 

2. "I'd rather listen to Bach than almost anyone else.** 

3. **I'm saving up to subscribe to this photography magazine.** 

4. ''I'm going to enter this glider into the contest. ** 

5. "No, I won*t be home Saturday. I'm going to the town drag strip. ** 

Typical keywords that signal a statement about activities: 

I love making (or doing) .... 

My hobby is ... . 

Yes, I subscribe to ... . 

I really enjoy reading about .... 

If I had my choice, I'd take the ticket to ... . 

Most weekends I*m over at the .... 

Every night after school I . . . . 

Boy, nothing makes me feel better than .... 

I got this catalogue on * « « * 
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CHART 6 

Va lue Indicator; Activities 

Statements students have made: 

1. "I took my dog for a long walk." 

2. "I worked five hours Saturday waxing the car." 

3. "Friday night we watched the late show and then the late-late show." 

4. "These two fellows and I made a hut." 

5. "I lay down to take a nap, but just slept right through the night*" 

Typical keywords that signal a statement about activities: 

After school, I usually .... 

Last weekend, we ... . 

On my day off, I went .... 

One of the best things we did Halloween .... 
.... All yesterday afternoon 
We just like to play .... 
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VALUE STRATEGY 



Six ideas to help oneself work toward the elimination of moralizing: 



A. With value issues, avoid questions to which you already have 
an answer in mind, such as, "Would you like me to do that to 
you?", after Jim socks Phyllis. Use open-ended questions, such 
as, "What else might have been done?", and the list of thirty 
clarifying responses . 

B. Avoid "why" questions, "yes-or-no" questions, "either-or" 
questions, or questions that tend to make a student defensive, 
ready to rationalize his position, or that limit his choices. 

C. Begin with written value lessons, such as value sheets and 
thought sheets, so that you can reread your responses before 
the student sees them and so that you can have time to think 
carefully before you respond. 

D. Ask a friend to listen to your classroom responses or to read 
your written comments in value issues and to note moralizing 
tendencies. 

E. Ask students if they feel as if you are loading the dice about 
issues that you believe are not being loaded and if you are 
accepting alternative values in cases in which you make your 
position clear. 

F. Most importantly, begin the use of value strategies with 
topics in which you have no strong feelings one way or the 
other, such as how children should spend leisure time or what 
occupation they should choose. When the teacher has no position, 
he is less likely to unconsciously try to sway the beliefs of 
the students. 
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"VALUE CLARIFICATION EXERCISE" 



(FORCED CHOICE GRID) 



+ + 



7)- 



8 



Purpose : 

To allow participants to examine their values in reference to 
the examples used, and, if followed by effective questioning, 
to facilitate a better perspective of valuing. 

Group Size : 

Virtually unlimited. 

Age of Group : 

Varies, depending upon examples used. ( Note : the examples given 
here were used with a group with ages ranging from 20-55.) 

Time Required : 

Minimum of 20 minutes. 
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Instructions to Facilitator; 



You are to slowly read the descriptions of 8 characters. 
Participants are to place the name of one character in each square. 
Participants may change their minds by crossing out a character 
and moving that name to another square. When finished, each 
square should have one name in it, with number one being the 
best and number 8 the worst according to the values of each 
participant. 

Examples: 

1) Hippie ; 17 year old boy, a little dirty, doesn't work, 

critical of the establishment. 

2 ) Drug Abuser ; Girl , sophomore in college, respected family, 

B+ student in high school, family pressure to succeed. 

3) Bar Fly ; Man, aged 35, could be an alcoholic, cashes weekly 

paycheck at corner bar, passive when drinking, good 
family man when sober. 

4) Abortion Girl : Junior in college, dropped out of college to 

use tuition money to have an abortion, did not tell 
parents . 

5) Shoplifter : Sweet-appearing grandmother, aged 55. 

^ 5) Welfare Case : Man, age 47, has opportunity to work and get 
off welfare but does not. 

7) Draft-card Burner : Boy, just out of high school, average 

student, facing draft, not eligible for O.C.S., 
burns draft- card . 

8) Nurse : Woman, age 32, personal problems, impatient on the 

job, snaps at patients, at times imcompetent. 

Questions ; 

1) Ask participants how many had each character in first position, 
last position* 

2) What are you proter, ting? 

3) "I learned that. . . " 

4) Good Rule: "You are responsible for the position you are in." 

5) What are you trying to protect when you are tolerant of one 
person, but not tolerant of another? 

6) There are basically 3 ways of handling values: 

a) Depose — to destroy someone's values. 

b) Impose — tell others what their values should be. 

c) Expose — tell others where you stand, but not demand that 
they stand there also. 
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TWENTY THINGS THAT I LIKE TO DO 



(Value Clarification) 



Purpose : 

To allow participants to examine their likes in a value 
clarification setting . 

Group Size ; 

Virtually unlimited. 
Age of Group ; 

Can be used with almost any age group. 
Time Required ; 

Minimum of 25-30 minutes. 
Instructions to Facilitator ; 

1) Ask group to list 20 things they like to do — leave space 
oil left-hand side. 

2) Ask participants to place following symbols in front of likes; 

F = Father likes to do; PL = Those things that require 

M = Mother likes to do; planning; 
A = Likes to do alone; 

$ = If costs more than $3; * = 5 things you like most., 

5 = Things you liked to do 
5 years ago; 

3) Ask question: "I learned that I..c" 

4) Take first 5 likes — ask: 

a) Do these things coGt money? 

b) Do they require planning? 

c) How much like my parents am I? 

d) Etc. 

5) What do you receive from one of your 5 first likes? 
(Make a list.) 

6) What are some things you could get more of from one of 
your first 5 likes? 
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7) Make a contract with yourself to get more of that out of 
life. (Only that which you'll really do!) 

8) Why are our lives filled with so much other stuff? 

9) What will you do to get more of what you really like 
into your life? 

10) "I learned that I..." 
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REACTION SHEET 

1. Did you act on any of your values this week? What did you do? 

2. Did you do anything this week which required more than three 
solid hours? 

3. What^ if anything, did you do this week of which you are proud? 

4. Did you work on any plans this week for some future experience 
you hope to have? 

5. List one or two ways in which the week could have been better. 

6. Were you in emphatic agreement or disagreement with anyone 
this week? 

7. What did you learn this week, in or out of school, that you are 
likely to use in your later life? 

8. What did you do this week that made you very happy? 

9. What was the best day of the past week? What made it the beat? 

10. Are you happy with the way you spend your weekends? How 
could you improve them? 

11. Identify three choices you made during the week. 

12. Were there important contradictions or inconsistencies in your 
week? 

13. How was this week different from the previous week? 
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TEACHING HISTORY WITH A FOCUS ON VALUES 



What can be done to stimulate students to feel a sense o: 
personal involvement in the study of history? "Focus on 
values," suggests one team of scholars. 



Watching the debacle of the political conventions this past summer 
somehow made the history teaching we do seem even more irrelevant. 
With society moving rapidly toward several suspicious and angry camps, 
with the Vietnam war draining away so many lives and so many dollars, 
with our cities on the verge of explosion and no one apparently able 
to prevent it, the conventions went on with their adolescent hoopla, 
nineteenth century pageantry, and politics as usual. It was histori- 
cally familiar, only this was 1968 and the conventions seemed out-of- 
date against the backdrop of our seething problems-- just as so much 
of typical history teaching is out-of-date, and for the same reasons. 

Students today, with ever-increasing frequency and volume, are 
demanding a curriculum pertinent to their own needs and concerns. 
They want to understand what*8 going on and what to do about it. 
How can the history teacher answer these demands? 

••We study history to better appreciate our cultural heritage." 
•*We study history to better understand the present.** 
•*We study history to avoid the mistakes of the past.'* 

As important as these motivations may be, and as sincerely as 
we may posit them, students are no longer getting the message. With 
rare exceptions these noble goalj offered in September are forgotten 
by the first of October and, by Columbus Day, the students once again 
are convinced that history is, at worst, a series of meaningless facts 
and, at best, a series of probably important but definitely dull ideas. 
This pattern is too true, too often. 

Focus on Values 

We believe that the students* need for relevance plus all the 
traditional goals of the study of history can be met by teaching his* 
tory with a focus on values. 

What do we mean by a focus on values? 

First, we believe that every subject in the curriculum can be 
dealt with on three levels: the facts level, the concepts level, and 
the values level. To illustrate how these three levels differ, let 
us consider a typical 8ubject«^iMtter area in Aiserican his tory the 
fonaation of the Constitutional system and how it contributed to the 
%#orXings of our American governiMnt. 
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On the facts level, we might find questions like these: 



In what order did the states ratify the Constitution? 
What were the major differences between the Constitution and 
the Articles of Confederation? 

Name the founding fathers who were most instrumental in the 
formation of the Constitution, and tell the part that each pl^^yed. 
What resolutions did the Constitutional Convention pass on the 
issue of slavery? 

Describe the ten amendments which make up the Bill of Rights, 

Obviously^ the factual level* has its importance; but few would 
dispute the point that teachers must go beyond this level. It is widely 
recognized today that teachers must help studentii to understand con-- 
cepts and to see how separate facts can be related through the process 
of generalization. Jerome Bruner's work has helped give this notion 
widespread attention. 

On the concepts levels then, we might entertain questions such as 
these: 

1, Why did the founding fathers believe it necessary to have a Bill 

of Rights? Relate their thinking to Washington's Farewell Address. 

2» What were the causes of the American Revolution and how typical 
were they of revolutions in general? 

3. How did the Co n s titution prevent "taxation without representation''? 

4. If the Constitutional Convention had declared slavery illegal, how 
might the course of American history have been different? 

5. What was the reasoning behind separating the powers into three 
branches of government? 



Students do not really understand a subject until they can deal 
skillfully with it at the conceptual level — until they can ^see int;erre~ 
lationships, support generalizations, and understand causes and effects. 
It is skillful teaching at this level which makes us feel proud and 
excited to be history teachers. However, a student may be able to 
think and learn at the cpncept level and still- find history irrelevant 
and boring. 

This is where the values level comes in. On the values level, the 
student is asked not only to understand history, but to become personally 
involved in it, perhaps to take a stand, to relate the concepts to his 
own times, and to consider alternatives of action or his own life. 

Here are some questions that raise issues to the values level: 

VQ^ were at the Constitutional Convention, how v/ould you have 
voted on the question of slavery? What are some things students 
your age have done about the race problem in America today? Have 
you done anything? 

Compare the ways in which decisions are made in the United States 
government with the ways decisions are made in your family e Are 
there checks and balances? \/7hat part do you play in family 
decisions? 

If you wanted to change something in our society or in this school, 
what are some ways you would go about it? Have you ever tried 
any of them? 
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4. The First Amendment affirms the right of freedom of speech. 
Have you made use of that freedom recently in a way of v/lii.ch 
you are proud? Name five things more important to vou Lhan 
freedom of speech, 

5, Here are five civil liberties issues wliich have recently come 
up before the Supreme Court. Before I tell you the Court's 
decisions, I would like you to divide into committees and 
pretend that you are the Supreme Court. PIow.vtouIg you decide 
on each? Give your reasons* 

Notice how often the word "You" appears on the values level. 
The emphasis is on the student's values, beJ.iefs, and behavior. By 
beginning with these questions of values. " he can be led to see the 
relevance of history to the present and to his own life* By ending 
with these value questions, prior studied facts and concepts come alive 
in a context of reality, 

Un it i.n Hi story 

Any unit in history can be seen on these thx'ee levels , Consider 
the topic of "war^" for example. 

Facts Level 



1. Name the wars in which the United States has been directly 
involved since 17 75 . 

2. Which wars took place at home and which on foreign soil? 

3. Which wars contributed to the territorial expansion of tV.e 
United States? 

4. What were the major provisions of the 1954 Geneva Agreement^^ 
on Vietnam? 

Concepts Level ' 

major causes of war? 

have contributed to the United States generally 
winning side of wars she has fought? 
main positive and negative results of war? 
likely outcomes of an American witVidrawal from 



Values Level 

1. In your opinion, to what extent has the United States been 
justified in each of the wars she has . fought? Which wars 
would you have considered "just"? 

2. Should an individual be allowed to refuse to serve in the 
armed forces? For what reason{s)? Under v;hat circumstances 
would you kill? Wliat are some living things you have killed? 

3. Have you ever done anything to promote world peace? What things 
might you do? Do you know some people already doing some of 
these things? 



!• What are the 

2. Wnat factors 
being on the 

3. What are the 

4. What are the 
Vietnam? 
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4. Have you ever been in a physical fight? lAThat caused it? 

What were the results? Would you respond in th.e same v;ay again? 

5. How, are disputes settled in your family? By force? By reason? 

6. Where do you stand on the Vietnam War? Have you done anything 
to convince others of - your point of view? Shoxild you? 

We cannot emphasize enough that: the purpose of these questions 
is not to transmit the teacher's values to r.he stuUentir:., but: to stimu- 
late the students to formulate their own val/aes^ as a vital part of 
the process of learning a body of knowledge. 

History is filled with values issues to stimulate the students' 
thinking and to bring the subject close heme, thus maki.ng it much more 
relevant and interesting. As examples,, here are other topics lifted 
to the values level. 

The increase of prosperity and the rise of the middle class 
raise values issues about money and material possessions in 
our own lives today . 

The shortening of the work week raises val\ies issues about 
the purposes of work and leisure time, 

Advances in world communication (television , electronic 
media, et cetera) raise values issuers about the responsi- 
bility for truth. 

Scientific advances (space travel contr*aception, attomic 
energy, safe abortions, et cetera) raise v^alues issues about 
morality and religion. 

An examination of family structure in pioneer times raises 
values issues about family and home life in suburbia today. 
The ebb and flow ©f Negro history raises values issi.ies 
about race relations today- 

These examples may well make the conscientious teacher weary, since 
there is so much information to transmit on the factual and conceptual 
levels of history without getting to values • Exit as Louis Ra ths used 
to ask rhetorically of his students: "What is the purpose of infor- 
mation?" 

"To inform," he would answer* "To inform our v alues . " 

It is an important point. Information for its own sake becomes 
mere decoration, not wisdom. The facts and concepts of history can 
add to the substance of our students' values — values which will help 
them guide their lives wisely through a confusing and complex world. 
But this goal of the study of history will not be gained by paying 
lip service to it in September. It can be done only by consistently 
elevating the subject matter we teach to the third level-- the level 
of values. 1 ' 

Teaching is not easy. The profession does not need dry, drab 
assignments , recitations , and tests * Instead, we need teachers who 
will sensitize themselves to the values issues present in their 
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subject matter. Such teachers must be willing to risk some lively 
discussions and controversy. They must continually remind themselves 
not to moralize and not to foist values on the students. And, of 
course, we need teachers who know their subject well enough to be 
able to recommend readings and areas to explore, to help students 
further their thinking and knowledge as they search for value clarity. 

Teaching history with a focus on values is indeed a challenge. 
But once students have faced it, facts and concepts alone seem much 
too tame. Nothing is quite as gratifying for teachers and students 
as dealing with real and relevant questions and being deeply involved 
in the values quest. 



For additional background, theory, and methods in the area 
of values in the classroom, see Louis E. Raths, Merrill Harmin, and 
Sidney B. Simon, Values and Teaching , Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Books, Inc., 1955. 
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*'UP AGAINST THE WALL" EXERCISE 



The '^Up Against the Wall" exercise (otherwise known a;.. "V'^a iue 
Visualization** ) . The purpose of this exercise is :o prov de an 
experience of the diverse attitudes towards violence pre.s within 
a group or class. 

The exercise starts with all participant, i.ning up against a 
wall. Each group shoujld have room to move forward all the way to 
the opposite wall, The^ wall against which the participants cat* 
standing represents the position "I strongly disapprove." The 
opposite wall represents the view "I strongly approve," Pes ll ions 
between the two walls should be marked indicating such stctnds as 
••undecided** (the center) # approve somewhat^ disapprove somewhat, 
approve and disapprove. 

The group leader then reads to the group stories (newspaper or 
fictional) of violence and asks each person to express his 'eelin^s 
about the violence by moving to the appropriate locc^tion in the 
room. Time should be provided between stories for the grouj:- to 
look around and see the pattern of feelings. 

The same story can be used two or more time^i by merely changing 
the victim. Once a victim is a defenseless ch,\ld^ tVia n^ xt time 
change the victim to a dishonest politician^ ci. Vietcong ouerilla^ 
a misbehaving adolescent, etc. 

After the exercise feelings, observations^ and patterns noticed 
should be discussed. Essential to the exerciic is that the players 
actually move their bodies and not merely maka? a mark or raise a 
hand. 
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THE ^'ALL OR NOTHING" EXERCISE 



The "All or Nothing^' exercise- The purpose of this exercise is 
to confront a small group with a decision to be made. After the 
group makes the decision all ta'ke part in judging the amount of 
subtle violence (violation) v/hich took place during the process. 
Also judged is the decision to determine whether justice or vio- 
lation occurred* 

Select from the clasjr^ a group of from four to eight- These 
form a circle while th^^' others in the class watch (or there could 
be more than one group: c?5pera ting simultaneously). Each group member 
should volunteer his setviae^ for this experiment* Before volun- 
teering, the class is told that there will be a dime or a quarter 
fee (or more depending on circumstances) to participate in this 
experiment. Only thbse in. the small group pay. 

Have each member of the small group (s) contribute their money 
to the "kitty." As yet no one knows what the "kitty" will be used 
for. Place the money gathered in the center of the circle and 
explain what is to happen. 

The rules are simple. In a given time limit, say 10 or 15 
minutes, the group is to decide who gets all the money in the 
center. The money must all go to one person, no deals to split 
the money. after the exercise are permitted. There is no group 
leader appointed and no restrictions placed on technique. 

The group is faced with a microcosm problem of creating justice 
at either expense or profit to themselves. 

In the discussion following the decision, concentrate on the 
concept of justice vs. violation. The two most often used approaches, 
the democratic and the pure chance, hardly guarantee justice. A 
variation is to forbid the use of either vote or chance in making 
the final decision. 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN: A VALUES EXPLOR.'\TION 



The novel HUCKLEBERRY FINN, very simply., is a .story about a 
young boy who has difficulty relating and adapting to the society in 
which he lives. Huck Finn, the young boy, is faced with many ethical 
and moral problems. These values problems hamper Hack's ability to 
make many of his real-life decisions. 

Since modern youngsters, like Buck, are concerned v;ith value 
choices and decision making^ we suggest an exploration of Huck Finn's 
values and how his values relate to present adolescents. The value 
approach we advocate, f03: expl oration , lets students choose freely 
from alternatives after careful consideration of the consequences. 
Also , students should feel good about choices and be v/illing to affirm 
their choices publicly. Finally^ they act out their choices and act 
repeatedly so that it becomes a pattern in their lives. Then, if all 
of the above criteria are present, the value awareness process is 
complete. 

The specific technique we suggcsjst is called the value continuum. 
This technique works like this: tlie class or the teacher identifies 
an issue to be discussed in class. Then two polar positions are 
identified and the task of the class is to identify other positions 
in the issue and try to place them on the continuum^ both in rela- 
tionship to the poles and to positions already placed. Also, students 
are asked to place themselves on the continuum^ to express how they 
feel or think about a particular issue. Or, if they are hesitant 
to reveal themselves, a hypothetical person may be substituted. 



Examples : 



Ask students 
continuums , 


to place Huck, 


as 


they see him, 


on the 


following 


Honest 










Dishonest 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Brave 










Cowardly 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Involved 










Apathetic 


1 2 


.3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Religious 










Secular 


1 2 


.3 


4 


: 5 


6 


7 


Abolitionist 










Slavery 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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It- may be profitable to pursue a discussion which could easily 
.follow. A discussion of how students see Hvick's values may make 
the novel a much more meaninyful experience for students. After 
a discussion has progressed,, it might be a good idea to ask if 
anyone would like to change any of their placements on the contj.- 
nuums. 

The next step^ if vou choose, could be to have students place 
themselves on the continuum. This shov;ld be done on a voluntary 
basis; students should be given the option to pass. Students that 
choose to place themselves on the-eont muums would not only have an 
opportunity to affirm their own values^ but to .compare themselves 
with how they and others saw Ruck Finn. 

We feel this is' one interesting ai;d refreshing alternative method 
for discovering HUCKLEBERRY FINN,, a method v;hich allows students to 
explore the values of Huckleberry Finn and to explore their own values. 
Also, as students compare their values with Ruck's values^ the gap 
between school and . life tends to narrow. 



us ING THE HUMANITIES FOR VALUE . CLARIFICATION 



1 



1 

Wlien we are feeling particularly harsh, we see the humanities as 
having done little more than supplying countless numbers of college ' 
graduates with enough names to drop at suburban cocktail parties* 
"Ah, yes, it the existential crisis for all. of us,*'' or "Since 
her divorce, she looks more and more like Grendel's mother," or 
"But if she doesn't have that e ' Ian vital : what is there?" 

Even when we are more sanguine, we are forced to acknowledge 
that the humanities have not served contemporary man very well in 
the near past, and in the future/ We do not seem to be getting a 
consistent or prevailing awareness from those thousands of college 
graduates who are witnessing the mounting jjroblems confronting our 
world. Actually, the majority of our exhumanities students simply 
do not care to become involved. The humanities in the college 
experience seem not to have much influenced their lives. 

This is especially frustrating to us because the humanities seem 
particularly suited to enlighten, refine^ and extend human living. 
Why have they missed the boat? I'fhat can be done? 

Briefly, it seems to us that teaching of the humanities has been 
too concerned with the fact level of the disciplines and even too 
concerned with the concept level. A thiard level, what we call the 
"value' level" is the point of emphasis that we see as having been 
neglected. 

Let us use a rather pro.^aic example to make this point,. Take the 
story of the Pilgrims and their ' place in the history of America, We 
can look at the "Mayflower and all that saga" at the fact level. 

I . Fact Level (Pilg rims) ' 

1. Why the Pilgrims left Englandv Religious intolerance 
in England prior to 1520* ^ 

2. The Pilgrims go to the Netherlands', What they fi.nd 
there and why they left. — 

3. The Mayflower journey. Trials and hardships . 

4. Arriving at the "Plymouth Plantation." 

5. Relations with the Indians. i 

6. The first Thanksgiving. 

7. Their own pracjtice of religious intolerance, etc. 
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The above items from the fact level should be fairly familiar to 
all of us. It is subject matter composed of details, specifics, and 
it is organized chronp logically. It builds fact upon fact. Unfor- 
tunately, such subject matter is difficult to remember, of little 
interest to most students, and of even less use in the search for 
values that enlightens living in today's world. It is, however, 
still better than a lower level, a level we might refer to as the 
"myth level." Pilgrims on that level of untruths are seen complete 
with silver buckles and starched white collars treatinc; the Indians 
kindly with their blunder-busses. 

There is a level higher than the fact and myth levels. It is the 
generalization, concept-oriented level encouraged by Bruner and his 
followers . 

II. Concept Level (Pilgrims) 

1. Generalizations cn causes and effects of prejudice and 
intolerance . 

2. Migration concept. Why do people leave their home 
countries? Economic, political, social reasons, etc. 



3. The "Mayflower Compact": viewed as part of the concept 
of self-government and the plantation covenant and these 
seen as relating to the later Declaration of Independence 
and the United States Constitution. 

4. Survival in the wilderness. Establishing a community in 
a hostile world. 

5. A universalized concept of being thankful/ of sharing, 
of competing , etc . 

Now, the above subject matter will be recognized as the basis 
for good teaching. It is focused on building relationships between 
ideas and pulling together generalized attributes of things. Many 
are proud to be able to do this kind of teaching, but we submit that 
it is not enough. Let us look at the value-clarification level of 
this commonly taught Pilgrim saga. 

III. Values Level (Pilgrims) 



1. Have intolerance or prejudice ever touched your life? 

2. Are thert freedoms you consider so precious that you 
would probably leave any place in which they were denied? 
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Historians say that the Pilgrims took advantage of the 
Indians. Some people say that Negroes and Puerto Ricans-, 
to name two groups, are being unfairly treated today. Do 
you or members of your family contribute to the problem in 
any way? Do you think you should alleviate it any? Have 
you done anything? 
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4. Just what are some things for which you, personally, give 
thanks? Would they be good for everyone? 

5. Are there any freedoms which you see threatened right now 
in America? Would yoxx work to preserve them? How? If 
not you, who? Etc. 

Let us be clear that teachers are not to do away with facts and 
concepts altogether. It should be apparent that facts and concepts 
are essential if we are to have anything significant enough to think 
about. On the other hand, let us say strongly that merely teaching 
Level 1 facts and Level 2 concepts is not sufficient, no matter how 
brilliantly conveyed, if values of students are ever to be clarified. 
The teacher must move his teaching up and into that third level. 

Look again at the kinds of questions we have suggested for Level 3, 
value-clarification teaching. For one thing, the questions have a 
heavy component of "you" in them. Those questions attempt to get the 
student to lean in and look at his present life, to see it as related 
to the subject matter and the subject matter as pertinent to it. This 
is essential, this linking of the facts and concepts to the choices 
and decisions in the student's real life, at least if we are serious 
about teaching for the enlightment of the students' lives. 

Among those "you questions" there are some which get the student 
to look at what he is actually doing in his life. This action emphasis 
is extremely important. {For a full treatment of the valvie theory 
which underpins this article, see Values and Teachin g, Louis E. Raths, 
Merrill Harmin, and Sidney B. Simon, Columbus, Ohio: Jharles E. Merrill 
Books, 1966.) Many of mankind's problems with values stem from the 
giant gap between what we say and what we actually jdo about what we 
say. For many of us this gap is a chasm. 

One sign of adulthood would be a consistency between what we 
preach and what we do. For example, if we say we are for the equality 
of the races, then perhaps we don't live in a segregated neighborhood? 
or at least we are seen working to change it. Perhaps because few 
persons helped those old pilgrims consider the values they were living, 
they grew to be as harsh and as intolerant with their own non-believers 
as their oppressors had been to them. 

This can be made even clearer by turning to an example dear to the 
heart of the humanities teacher, Shakespeare's Macbeth. Macbeth is a 
good example for three reasons. It is taught so universally, it is 
universally taught badly, and it is a play particularly ripe with 
values teaching possibilities. 

I. Fact Level (Macbeth) 

1. The identity of the characters. Distinguish Banquo from 
Duncan, etc. 
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2. The outline of the plot. To know the sequence of Macbethfe 
rise and fall. 

3. To be able to recall and understand the meaning behind 
scroe of the important t^uotations, "Out damned spot," etc. 

4. To know the Eliza oethan meanings of certain words in the 
play. 

5. To understand the dramaturgy used by Shakespeare (witches, 
etc) . 

6. To know some of the critic's appraisals of the play. 

The above list is not meant to be all inclusive by any means. 
There are many other facts and details which might be considered 
more important than the ones listed, but we hope the point is made. 
Most teachers feel comfortable with data* Students do, too. They 
know how to respond to the kinds of questions which will be asked on 
tests. ("How did the Birnarn Wood to high Dunsinane Hill actually 
come about?") 

As we move on to the seconj level, the concept level, we see 
teaching that is more exciting anJ alive. 

II. Concept Level (Macbeth) 

1. The concept oi^ tragedy. 

2. Concept of "ghost" in Elizabethans times as compared 
to today* 

3. Key concepts in the play such as: ambition, guilt, revenge, 
courage, <!scc. 

4. The aristotelian concept of the writing of plays. 

5. Prychological concepts behind Lady Macbeth* s breakdown. 

6. Elements in Shakespeare's plays which make them live 
through the centuries. 

7. Macbeth as a movie or as a play in modern dress, etc. 

Again, certain teachers would focus upon other concepts. Our 
lists are merely suggest;. ve, but one should quickly be able to sense 
how much more lively would be the class time spent dealing with con- 
cepts rather than routine facts or, for that matter, even unroutine 
facts, sMch as the one which says that Macbeth was written to curry 
favor with James I, or that Duncan vK>uld have lived had he had a 
tetanus sho^^ 
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It is» however, a serious error to stop at the second level. 
Macbeth is well-suited to help students develop skills of evaluating 
their lives. Questions like the ones below encourage students tc do 
this. 

III. Values Level (Macbeth) 

1. Do you know any marriages which have similarities to that of 
the Macbeth 's? Are you clear about what marrTage means? 
Will you marry a Lady Macbeth? How will you know? 

2. What is your own ambition? How did you come to it? Who 
if anyone, has a high stake in your goal? 

3. Some people say that corruption sets in when people use 
unjust means to obtain even the most just of ends. Have 

you seen any of this in our society today? In your own life? 

4. What are some things which make people in our society feel 
guilty? Does this have any meaning for your own life? 

5. Is killing e^ver justifiable? Could you kill? Is capital 
punishment something you can support? Or change? Have 
you done anything about it? 

6. Have you ever sought revenge? How much should one take 
lying down? What have you done when you have been wronged? 

7. Are there any changes you will make in your life because 
we have studied Macbeth? 

Once more we see that the focus of the questions on the third 
level is upon that pronoun YOU. The action c<^ponent» •'Are you doing 
anything about it?** is in there » too. Thro'^ighout the values level 
kind of teaching an effort is made to use the subject matter to get 
students to think about their lives. In the inevitable discussions 
which grow out of these questions, there emerges a wide range of 
alternatives. Students may find in those alternatives options to 
consider for their own lives. 

Our point is simply stated. The subject matter of the humanities 
must strive to move up to that third level, a level which has the 
clarification of values as its prime objective. Pacts, which are 
not unimportant unless they are taught in a vacuum, often er^>/rges in 
a more logical, more useful, and more significant form from such 
teaching. Concepts and generalizations hai^ together better because 
they are sewed up with the value thinking of the lecture. 

For many, value, clarification teaching is exciting teachir^. 
On the other hand, some teachers will find it quite uncomfortable, 
partly because it insists that teachers depart from pre-planned 
questions aime<l at pat **right^ answers. On the other hand, many 
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who have worked at tying subject matter to students' value growth 
wouldn't trade any amount of comfort for the sheer rest that comes 
from this sort of teaching* 

These are troubled and confused times in which to grow up. To 
live life with integrity becomes more and more difficult for young 
people. For us adults, to make sense out of the daily headlines, 
to find ways to feel less automated and alienated can often over- 
whelm U5 and drive us to withdrawal • We think of that most poignant 
of buttons our students wear; ''God isn't dead. He 3Ust doesn't want 
to get involved. 

We roust demand of the humanities that they be more than polite 
decorations of the erudite. We insist that they have to relate to 
students* lives, they must pertain to reality today, that they need 
to do what they are so suited to do: help students clarify their 
values. 
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THE ART OF LISTENING 



Recently I ran across a story about a family which was eating 
dinner when the youngest member, a four-year-old, stood \ip in his 
chair and blurted out: "Pass the nutter!" Well, th.it mother 
decided that she would have none c.f that . She turned to the child 
and spolce sharply. "You canriot ho\*e any dinner. We don't act like 
that around this house. Ycu will ask for the butter politely or 
you will not have any butter at all. Anyone who acts like that 
doesn't deserve any dinner. Go to ycnr roorr., immediately!" The 
little boy started to say something. "Bnt,.." The mother broke 
in. •'No 'buts' about it. Go to your room at once!" 

Well, most of us would agree that the child needed some disci- 
pline. No child should be allowed to stand up at the dinner table 
and shout like that. Children must learn to be like their parents — 
ask politely and take their turns. 

rape Recording 

After supper, the father gathered the family together and told 
them he had a surpri-e for them. ''I had the tape recorder on during 
the meal and I want to play it back and let us hear what we sound 
like while we are eating.** The family all gathered round and 
listened to the recording. Supper began on a quiet note, but 
before long the group had gotten rather noisy. There was a lot 
of loud talking and laughing. 

Then, as the mother listened rather closely, she thought she 
heard something. •^Go back and play that part again. *• she told her 
husband. He rewound the tape and played the part she wanted to 
hear again. Sure enough, it was here. A very soft little voice 
could barely be heard beneath the noise and laughter. It spoket 
**Would someone please pass the butter?** The recorder continiaed on 
and for awhile all anyone could hear was the noise and laughter. 
Then^ just a little louder than before, the voice came again* 
**Would someone please pass the butter?" But the noise and laughter 
continued. The little voice got no reply. 

Then It Happened 

Then it happenedl The voice boomed out, **Pass the butter! *• 
And then the voice telling him to go to his room without any supper* 
The mother sent for the little boy, apologized to him and gave him 
his supper. 

I*m afraid there are several people like that today. People who 
have tried to be heard in a nice way, only to have doors closed in 
their faces and ears that would not hear* If we would have listened 
to the pleading of the colored man years ago, perhaps our problems 
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in race relations wouldn't be as great today. And if we had 
listened to the conunon man^ perhaps the unions would be controlled 
by a different breed of men today, Eut we were too busy with our 
own chatter. 

One of the greatest traits one can learn is to listen. You 
see^ when we listen it shows we care and are concerned. And, 
after all, that's what most people want. Someone to care. 
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ACCENT ON LISTENING; 
THE ECHO GAME 



Purpose : 

To learn that listening is an active task^ not a passive one. 
Setting : 

This exercise can be carried cut by a class in any seating 
arrangement, though it will provide a md'e valuable 'experience 
if the groups sit in inner and outer circles v/ith half acting 
as participants^ half as observers. It can be done with any 
age group and requires 15 to 20 minutes, (See Fishbowl Exer- 
cise.) ^ 

Procedure : 

1. Start a discussion on a subject of special interest to the 
class. (Older children might enjoy disciissing current 
events , spectator sports , dating , a new craze ; while 
younger children might prefer a discussion on pets^ hobbies, 
or outings O 

2* After the discussion is underway, interrupt the class and 
tell them that before anyone speaks, he must first repeat 
what the previous speaker has said, to that person's satis- 
faction. Tell the observers to count the number of par- 
ticipants who give accurate accounts of what the previous 
speakers have said and to notice if the participants are 
actually listening to each other. ■ 

3. When the discussion is over, participants and observers 
should exchange places and repeat the process . 

Analysis : ^ 

After the exercise, hold a brief discussion on how the echoing 
rule affected individuals. Many students will be amazed to 
discover what poor listeners they are—often because they are 
so absorbed in what they are going to say when the other person 
stops talking. 

Materials ; 

None 
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LISTENING TRIADS 



Goal : 

To understand the necessity of listening to each other with 
comprehension as opposed to merely hearing words. 

Group Size : • 

Unlimited number of triads , 
Time Required : 

Approximately forty^-five minutes. 
Materials Utilized: 



.1. Topics for Discussion sheets for each triad. 

II. Questions for Discussion sheets for each triad. 

P hys ical Setting : 

Triads will separate from one another to avoid outside noise 
interference. 

Process : 

I. Triads are formed, 

II, Participants in each triad number themselves A^ B, or C. 

III. The facilitator distributes Topics' for Discussion sheets, 

IV. In each group, one i^erson wi,Il act as referee and the 

other two as participants in a discussion of one of the 
topics found on the sheet. One will be the spealcer and 
the other the listener. 

V. The following instructions are given by the facilitator: 

A, The discussion is to be unstructured except that 
before each participant speaks, he must first 
summarize, in his ov;n words and without notes, what 
has been said previously. 

B. If his summary is thought to be incorrect, the 

W speaker or the referee are free to interrupt and 

clear up any misunderstanding. 
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C. Participant A begins as speaker. He is allowed to : 
choose his own topic from these listed. 

D. Participant B will begin as listener and participant 
C as referee. 

£• The discussion progresses as follows: 

1. After about seven in.i.nutes of discussion by the 
speaker and the listener^ participant B becomes 
the speaker, participant C the listener, and 
participant A the referee . The new speaker 
chooses his topic. ■ 

2. After another seven minutes C becomes the speaker. 

VI. After another seven minutes the discussions are halted. 

VII, The facilitator distributes Questions for Jjisrrussions 

sheets and conducts a discussion based upoi^, the questions. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Choose one topic: 

1, Interracial and interfaith marriages — good or bad? Why? 

2. Should college students be eligible for the draft? 
3* Is the U.S. right in its Vietnam policies? 

4. Should the number of required credits be reduct^d? 

5. Black Power— good or bad for Blacks? 

6* Are student activists justified in taking over college buildings? 
7. (Any other contemporary issue may be substituted.) 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(Listening Triads) 

Did you find that you had difficulty in listening to others 
during the exercise? Why? 

Did you find that you had difficulty in formulating your 
thoughts and listening at the same time? 

a. Forgetting what you were going to say. 

b. Not listening to others. 

c. Rehearsing your response. 

When others paraphrased your remarks, did they do it in a 
shorter, more concise way? 

Did you find that you were not getting across what you wanted 
to say? 



Was the manner of presentation by others affecting your listening 
ability? 



How do you feel others in your triad communicated verbally? 
Nonverbal ly? 



How do you feel you communicated verbally? Nonverbally? 
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ONE-WAY AND TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 



Goals ; 

I. To conceptualize the superior functioning of two-way 
conununication through participatory demonstration. 

II. To examine the application of communication in family, 
social, and occupational settings. 

Group Size : 

Minimum of ten. 

Time Required ; 

Unlimited. 

Materials Utilized ; 

I. Chalkboard, chalk, and eraser. 

II* Two sheets of paper and a pencil for each participant. 

III. Reproductions of Chart I and Chart II. 

Physical Setting ; 

Participants should be facing the demonstrator and sitting in 
such a way that it will be difficult, if not impossible, to see 
each other's drawings. In the first phase of the exercise the 
demonstrator turns his back to the group or stands behind a 
screen. 

Process ; 

I. The facilitator may wish to begin with a discussion of 
ways of looking at communication in terms of content, 
direction, networks, or interference. 

II. The facilitator indicates that the group will experiment 
with the directions aspects of communication by partici- 
pating in the following exercise: 

A, Preliminaries: The facilitator selects a demonstrator 
and one or two observers. Participants are supplied 
with a pencil and two sheets of paper, one labeled 
Chart I and the other labeled Chart II. 
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B. Directions: The group is told that the demonstrator 
will give directions to draw a series of squares. The 
participants are instructed to draw the squares c'xactly 
as they are told Ly the demonstrator. These drawings 
will be made on the paper labeled Chart !• Participants 
may neither ask questions nor give audible responses. 

1. Demonstrator is asked to study the diagram of ■ 
squares for a f^eriod or two minutes. 

2 . The facilitator instructs the observers to take 
notes on the behavior and reactions of the demon- 
strator and/or the participants. 

3. The facilitator places three small tables, as 
follows, on the chalkboard. 



TABLE I 



MEDIANS 


I 


II 


Time Elapsed 






Guess Accuracy 






Actual Accuracy 







TABLE 2 



Number 
Correct 


Guess 


Actual 


5 






4 






3 






2 






1 






0 







TABLE 3 



Number ' 
Correct 


Guess 


Actual 


5 






4 






3 






2 






1 






0 







4. The facilitator asks the demonstrator to proceed, 
reminding him to tell the group what to draw as 
quickly and accurately as he can* The facilitator 
will also caution the group not to ask questions 
and not to give audible reactions. 
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5. The time it takes the demonstrator to complete 
his instructions is recorded in Table 1. 

6. Each participant is asked to estimate the number 
of squares he has drawn correctly in relation to 
the other squares. 

7. Repeat the experience with the following modifica- 
tions: the demonstrator uses Chart II, facing the 
group, and is allowed to reply to questions from 
the group. 

8. The facilitator determines the median for guessed 
accuracy for trials one and two based upon the 
individual estimations of accuracy and indicates 
these on Table 2 and Table 3. 

9. The group is then shown the master charts for the 
two sets of squares and asked to determine actual 
accuracy. 

10. The facilitator determines the median for actual 
accuracy for trials one and two based upon the 
individual scores . 

III. A discussion of the results in terms of time, accuracy, and 
level of confidence should follow, calling upon "back- 
home" experience and application. 

IV. The observers offer their data, and the group discusses it 
in relation to the data generated during the first phase 
of the discussion. 
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CHART I. ONE-WAY COMMUNICATION 



INSTRUCTIONS: Study the figures above. With your back to the group, 
you are to instruct the participants how to draw them. Begin with 
the top square and describe each in succession, taking particular 
note of the relationship of each to the preceding one. No questions 
are allowed. 

er|c -11^- 



CHAR T I I. TWO-WAY COKMUNICATI ON 




INSTRUCTIONS: Study the figures above. Facing the group, you are 
to instruct the participants how to draw them. Begin with the top 
aquare and describe each in succession, taking particular note of 
the relation of each to the preceding one. Answer all questions 
from participants and repeat if necessary. 
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NONVERBAL CLASS 



The idea for the nonverbal class came from the sixth grade 
linguistics book. It was suggested as a transition from studying 
nonverbal communication to studyiig verbal communication. 

Students discussed the idea and agreed to plan the next class 
as a "class without words," 

Ideas discussed included: 

Charades 

Games — checkers, cards « etc. 
Trying to make people talk 
Give directions 
Skits 

The students settled on each per^ion coming to class prepared to 
give a nonverbal direction and designate another student to respond 
nonverbal iy. If time permitted, games would be played. 

Before the students entered the room for class, I put a slip 
of paper containing another student's name on each desk. This slip 
would indicate to whom each student would give his directions. As 
the students entered # one of the slips was blown off the desk and 
lost, I had to cofomunicate to ^^o girl whose desk was empty why she 
had no slip. When her turn cat ihe looked at me ^^nd shrugged her 
shoulders;. I indicated the eni class with a sweep of my hand« and 
she chose a classinate and gave her directions. At this^ one of the 
b3y8 got frantic and tried to indicate to me that something was really 
wrong. Finally h^j rushed over and showed me his slip* The na^vs on it 
was the girl just chosen. I tried to calm him« but it was difficult 
with no words to convince him that it was all right. 

Some of the directions the students gave included opening and 
clOFing windows and doors« carrying objects from one place/ to another^ 
pulling down and up maps, writing on and erasing the board, feeding 
the gerbii Is, cleaning desks, shaking hands, running, skipping, hopping, 
dancing, etc. 

Sometimes a student couldn't understand the direction* Then there 
were always willing volunteers eager to help out. 

This exercise lasted about 30 minutes. Then we got out various 
kinds of games**- word games, puzzles, cards, checkers, etc. After a 
few minutes when the action became heated, some students started to 
grunt and groan and i&ake all sorts of noises without actually using 
words « 

When it ware time for the bell, I indicated clean«"up by picking 
up a box and platting the parts of the game back into it. Everyone 
was verbally anj visibly relieved when the bell rang. 
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The next day we evaluated the class. The most common reaction 
was •'it was fun," followed by •'let's do it again." 



The students brought out their frustration at not understanding 
directions and not Leaiyj uncleiiitooa vhen they tried to communicator 
They also noted how the class heu^n qruntany and groaniny toward the 
end of the period. They wor dc*red if, perhaps, that was how speech beoan. 



Not a Ixid note to end o\i'i 
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FEEDBACK EXERCISE 



U hour) 

Purpose ; 

How much you hcive learned about each other. 
Procedure ; 

A. Each person in turn will serve as the "key person** 

1. "Key person" must maintain a poker face 
throughout 

B. Each of the other members in turn will describe his 
perception of the "key person" as a sixteen-year-old 

1. Include such factors as 

a. Size of community 

b. Size of family 

c. Types of friends 

d. Behavior 

e. Interests 

f . Acu levements 

C. If you knew the person as a sixteen-year-old or if you 
know what he was like# pass. 

0. After each member of the group has spoken, the key 
person reveals what he really was like at sixteen* 
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FEEDtiACK RATING SCALE 



NAME 



GHOUP MEETING NUMBER 



••Feedback" is a waiy of helpinq another person to consider changing 
his behavior. It is commtinica t ion to a person (or a group) which 
gives that person infonnation about how he affects others. As in a 
guided missile system* feedback helps an individual keep his behavior 
••on target** and thus better achieve his goals. 

Below are listed eight criteria of useful feedback. Rate the 
feedback which usually occurs in yoiir group on each of the eight 
scales by circling the appropriate number. You may also want to 
make some notes on each criterion^ such as particular Instances 
which you remember from your group, 

1. It is descriptive rather than evaluative. By describing one*s 
own reaction, it leaves the individual free to use it or not to 
use it as he sees fit. By abiding evaluative language, it 
reduces the need for the individual to respond defensively. 

Descriptive 1 2 3 4 5 6 Evaluative 

Consents t 



2« It is specific rather than genera 1« To be toVi that one is 
"dominating*" will probably not be as useful a^i to be told that 
•*}ust now when we were decidini^ the issue, you did not listen 
to what others said, and I felt forced to accept your arguments 
or face attack from you.** 

Speci f ic 1 2 3 4 5 6 Oenera I 

Consents: 
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3 . It t akes into acco u nt the needs of both the receiver and gi ver 
of feedback. Feedback can be destructive when it serves only 
our own needs and fails to consrder the needs of the person on 
the receiving end. 

Takes needs Does not take 

of both needs of both 

into account 1,^ 2 3 4 5 6 into account 

Comments : 



It IS directed t oward be hav i or which the receiver can do some - 
thing about. Frustration ls only increased when a person is 
reminded of some shortcoming over w-hich he has no control. 



Directed towards 
modifiable 
behavior 1 



Comments : 



2 3 4 5 6 



Directed towcirds 
non-modifiable 
be ha vior 



It is solicited^ rather than, im.posed. Feedback is most useful 
when the receiver himself has formulated the kind of guestion 
which those observing him can answer. 

Solicited 1 2 3 4 5 6 Imposed 

Comments: 



5. It is well-timed . In general, feedback is most useful at the 
earliest opportunity after the given behavior (depending^ of 
course^ on the person's readiness to hear it, support available 
from otherSf etc.). 

Well-timed 1 2 3.4 5 6 Poorly-timed 

Comments: 
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7* It is checT<:ed to insure clear communication. One way of 

doing this is to have the receiver try to rephrase the feed- 
back he has received to see if it corresponds to what the 
sender had in mind. 

Checked Not checked 

with sender 1 2 3 j 4_ 5 6 with sender 

Comments: 



8. When feedback is given in a training group, both giver and 
receiver have opportunity to check w ith others in the group 
the accuracy of the feedback. Is this one man*s impression 
or an impression shared by others? 

Checked Not checked 

with others 1 2 3 4 5 6 with others 

Com'ments : 
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THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP 



I. 



II. 



General Qbse rva t. lon^^ 

1. Different names are used \o designate the heJ'ping process 

such as ccuru-oli]i I, -^eachinq, cjuiaing^ training^ educating^ etc. 

2. They have in ccimnon that the helping person is trying to influ- 
ence (and Lhei.t;lore change) the individual vho is being helped. 

3. The expertat ion is furthermore that the dir.vction of the change 
in the leceivcr of help will be constructivr: and useful to him^ 
(i.e., clarify his perceptions of the problem^ bolster his self- 
confidence, modify his behavior or develop new skills^ etc.) 

One Way to Visu a 1 iz e the Helping Situation 

1. One way to look at t?ie helping situation is to sketcrli it in 
the following manner. 



2. The helping situation is dynamic^ i.e.^ cltaracterized by inter- 
action which is both verbal and nonverbal, and relationships. 

3. The helping person has needs (biological and psychological), 
feelings, and a set of values. 

4. The receiver of help has needs (biological and psychological) ^ 
feelings, and a set of values. 

5. Both helper and the receiver of help are tr^/ing to satisfy 
needs in the situation. 

6. The helper has perceptions of himself, of the receiver of heCp« 
of the problem, and of the entire situation (expectancies, 
roles, standards, etc.) 



Pet (^ept' ions 



Perceptions 




y 

Problem 
Relationship 
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7. The receiver of help has perceptions of himself, of the helper, 
of the problems, and of the entire situation (expectancies, 
roles j» standards, etc.) 

8. The interaction taKeEi place in relation to sonie need or problem 
which may be external to r.he two individuals, interwoven with 
the relationship of the n-zo individ^ials , ,or rooted in the 
relationshiip betweerj' the two individuals, Xfl^erever the 
beginning point, and the focijs of emphasis is^ the relationship 
between the two indi vidvials becomes an important element in 
the helping situation as soon as interaction begins* 

9. His needs, valines and feelings, and his perception of them as 
well as his perception of the situation (including the problems 
and the helper) cause the receiver of help to have certain ob- 
jectives in the in'ceraction w*hioh takes place. 

10. His needs, values and feelings, and his perception of them as 
well as his perception of the situation (including the problem 
and the receiver of help) cause the helper t.o have certain 
objectives in the interaction which takes place, 

11. Both helper and receiver of help have power, i.e.p influence, 
in relation to the helping situation. Except for surface 
conformity or breaking off the interaction, however, it -is the 
receiver of help who controls the question of whether in the 
final analysis change takes place. \ 

III. To depict the helping situation as above suggests its complexity. 
It is not easy to give help to another individual in such a way 
that he will be strengthened in doing a better job of handling his 
situation. Nor is it easy to receive help from another person, 
that is the kind of help which makes us more adequate in dealing 
with our problems. If we really listen and reflect upon the situ- 
ations in which we are in either the helper or helping role, we 
not only are impressed with the magnitude and range of the problems 
involved in the helping situation, but also "realize that we can keep 
on learning as a helping person or a person receiving help as long 
as we live„ 

IV. Let us reflect on some 'of- the things about us that make it difficult 
to receive help, 

1. It is hard to really admit- our difficulties even to ourselves. 
It may be even harder to admit them to someone else. There 
are concernss sometimes whether we can really trust the other 
person, particularly if it is in a work or other situation 
which might affect oui" standing. We may also be afraid of 
what the other person thinks of us. 

2. - We may have struggled so hard to make ourselves independent 

persons that the thought of depending on another individual 
seems . to violate something within us. Or we may all our lives 
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have looked for sciueone on whom to-be dependent and we try- 
to repeat tliis pattern in our relationship with the helping 
person. 
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3, Vie maty be lookiiva for syiupatjiy and support rather than for 
help -in seeino our difficulty .Tiore clearly. We ourselves 
may have to chavKje as wel!i as others in the situation. \Vlien 
the helper tries to point out some of the v;ay3 v%?e are contribu'. 
inq to tVie problem, we may stop listening. Solving a problem 
may mean uncovering some of rJlie sides of ourselves vv^hich we 
have avoided or wi. slied to avoid thinking about, 

4, We may feel our problem is so unique no one could ever under- 
stand it and certainly not an outsider, 

V. Let US- reflect upd?i some of the* things which make it difficult for 
us to give b.elp. 

1. Most of us like to give advice. Doing so suggests to us that 
we are competent and important. We easily get caught in a 
telling role without testing whether ov;r advice is appropriate 

. to the abilities., the fears ^ or the powers of the person we 
are trying to help-, 

2. If the pers<;n we are trying to help becomes defensive, we 
may try l:o. argute or pressure }iim--meet resistance with more 
pressure and increase resistance. This is- typical in argu- 
ment. 

3. We may confuse the relationship by only responding to one 
asiDect of what we^ see in the other's problem by over-praising, 
avoiding recognition that the person being counseled must 

see his owti role and his own ' limitations as well, 

VI. To be fruitful,, the helping situa tion needs these characteristics: 

1. Mutual trust 

2. RecognitioTi that the helping ' situa tion is a joint exploration. 

3. Listening, with the helper listening more than .the individual 
receiving help. 

4., Behavior by the helper which is calculated to make it easier 
for the individua 1 receiving help to talk. 

VII. Because we are human^ the potential for all the weaknesses and 
the strengths^ the follies, and the w'isd'om known to man exists 
at some level within us. ' ' 

Human beings become more capable of dealing with their problems 
. .as success experiences give them a greater sense of adequacy to 
meet situations. This does not imply avoiding a recognition of 
T • the conflict issues and the inadequacies but a recognition as well 
of the strengths and the success, experiences • 
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HELPING PAIRS 



Gog 1 s ; 

I. To build helpxncT rc; 1 <i t i or. hips ancillary to small group 
expoi.'ioricc s . 

II. To qive pa i:ti*.:ipjnti.' an opportunity to try out new behavior 
within a dyadic re ti ons]-iip. 

III. To provMlc ruoup rriGmbers with ways of checking out their 
perceptions of a^id reaction to laboratory experiences* 

Ma t e r > a 1 s U t i I i :2ed ; 

I. Goal Ai^sei^sraent Forms, 

II. Group Member Interview Guides. 

Process ; 

Several vai: ia t.io ns have been developed for using helping pairs 
in hunun relations laboi^a tories . Four of the more common are 
descr ibed be low . 

1. Goal-Assessment Pairs: Partners meet three times during 
the group* s life — near the beginning for an initial assess- 
ment of their goals^ a})out the middle of the laboratory 
experience for a second assessment^ and toward the end of 
the experience^ They follow instruccions on the Goal 
Assessment Forms (Materials I) . No forms are used at the 
third meeti)ig.) 

2. Risk-Taking Pairs; Partners meet twice, for each to tell 
the other what sensitive, interpersonal risk he is going 
to take during that day and to commit himself to meeting 
a second time during the day to check out what occurred. 
Partners help each other to *specify what is a risk for the 
individual person and support each other in trying new 
behavior . 

3. No-Exit Dyads? Partners meet daily (or weekly) for at 
leest thirty minutes and use the time any way they wish. 
The only requirement is that they continue to meet regu- 
larly throughout the laboratory experience. This exercise 
simulates "back-home** dyadic relationships that are per- 
manent and affords participants an opportunity to experiment 
with changing no--exLt relationships in which he is involved. 

4. Interviewing Pairs: Group members are paired off and take 
turns interviewing each otiier according to the Interview 
Guide (Materials II)* Each person later gives a brief 
report on the results of interviewing his partner. 



GOAL ASSESSMENT FORJ^ 
Initial Assessment 
Page 1 

Step 1: Instructions, 

Take three to five lainutes to write in the space below one to 
three answers to the following question: 

WHAT DO I WANT M05>T TO LEARN FROM THIS LABORATORY EXPERIENCE? 

(State your responses as clearly as you can, and do not turn 
to page 2 until your partner has finished writing,) 
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GOAL ASSESSMENT FORM 



Initial Assessment 
Page 2 



Step 2: Revealing and Clarifying Personal Goals. 

Take turns going through the following procedure: 

a. Read aloiid your answers to the question on page 1. 

b. Discuss the goals using the following guidelines: 

1. Is the goal specific enough to permit direct 
planning and action? 

2. Is the goal personally involving, i.e., does it 
require personal effort? 

3.. Is the goal realistic? Can significarxt progress 
be made in the time available in the lab? . 

A, How can others in this lab help you work on these 
goals? 

c. At this point each of you may need to revise your 
goal descriptions so that they make sense to you. 
Rewrite your goals and keep them for later reference. 
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GOAL ASSESSMENT FORM 



Initial Assessment 
Page 2 



Step 2: Revealing and Clarifying Personal Goals. 

Take turns going through the following procedure : 

a. Read aloud your answers to the question on page 1. 

b. Discuss the goals using the following guidelines: 

1. Is the goal specific enough to permit direct 
planning and action? 

2. Is the goal peijsonally involving, i.e., does it 
require personal effort? 

3. Is the goal realistic? Can significant progress 
be made in the time available in the lab? 

4. How can others in this lab help you work 0;i these 
goals? 

c. At this point each of you may need to revise your 
goal descriptions so that they make sense to you. 
Rewrite your goals and keep them for later reference • 
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GOAL ASSESSMENT FORM 



Second Assessment 



Earlier you prepared your initial assessment of personal goals 
for this lab. A p\:irpose of this session is to reexamine your goal; 
in light of your experiences so far. Use the questions under Step 
Revealing and Clarifying Personal Goals, to help modify your goal 
statements . 

Take turns reassessing and discussing your goals. Describe 
how you have tried to make progress in attaining your goals. When 
finished, write your modified and/or re>;onfirmed goals. 
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GROUP MEMDEK INTERVIEW GUIDE 



Interviewee 



Interviewer 

Directions: 

1. Decide who will be the first to be interviewed. 

2. Conduct a ten-minute interview, focusing on the questions below. 
The interviewer should take notes and feed back to the inter- 
viewee a paraphrase after each question. The goals aro^ open- 
ness and accurate listening. 

3. After ten minutes repeat the process by switching roles. 

4. Take about three minutes to talk about the interviewing 
experience. 

5. In the total group give a brief report on the persoa whom you 
interviewed. 



Interview Questions: 

1. Wlxat personal cjoals do you have which you might work toward 
in this group? (Be as specific as possible*) 



2. What conciirns do you have about this group? (Be as specific 
as poss.i.ble.) 



3. What personal concerns are you willing to share with the 
group right now? (For example, concerne about particular 
group members, about how you r.ee yourself, about your impact 
on the group, your interpersonal relationships, etc.) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 



COOPER/v Nf SQUARES GAME 



P urpose : 

To become more sensitive to how one's behavior may help or 
hinder joint problem solving. 

Setting ; 

The exercise can be used by i^tudents in the upper-el©mentary 
grades or above and takes about 45 itiinutes. 

Procedure : 

1. Before class, prepare a set of squares and an instruction 
sheet for each five stuients, (See sheets A and B) • 

2. Divide the class into groups of five and seat each group 
at a table equipped with a set of envelopes and an 
instruction sheet, 

3. Ask that the envelopes be opened only on signal • 

4. Begin the exercise by asking what cpoperation means. 
List on tho board the requirements for cooperation* 
Example: 

Everyone has to understand the problem. 
Everyone needs to believe that be can hulp. 
Instructions need to be clear. 

Everyone needs to think of the other person as well as himself. 

5. Describe the experiment as a puzzle that can only Le solved 
with cooperation. Read the instruction aloud, point out 
that each table has a reference copy, then give the sigr\al 
to open the envelopes. 

6. When all or most of the groups have finished, call time 
and discuss the experience. 

Analysis ; 

Ask such questions as: 

1« How do you feel at the end of the exercise? Did your 
feelings change daring the exercise? ^ 

2. Did you experience the stated purpose of this exercise? 
(From above) . 

3. How did yau feel when someone held a piece and did not see 
the solution? 
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4. What was your reaction when someone finished his square 
and then sat back without seeing whether his solution 
prevented others from solving the problem? 

5. What were your feelings if you finished your square and 
then began to realire that you would have to break it up 
and give a piece away? 

6. How Jid you feel about the person who was slow at seeing 
the solution? 

7. If you were that person, how did you feel? 

8. Was there a climate that helped or hindered? 

9. How many real-life situations can you list where cooperation 
might be desirable? 

10. I learned that . 
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If students have helped to monitor, ?hey may have obiiervations 
they wish to share. 

In summarizing the discussion, the teacher may wish to 
review the factors in cooperation listed the beginning. 
He may also want to ask whether the exercise r^^lates to 
the way the class works from day to day. 

Materials ; 

Set of squares and instruction sheet for each five participants 
Table for each five participants 
Stiff paper 
Envelopes 



AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION - A 

A puzzle set consists of five envelopes containing pieces of stiff 
paper cut into patterns that will form 6" x 6" squares, as shown in 
the diagram. Several individual combinations will be possible bvit 
only one total combination « Cut each square into the parts a through 
j and lightly pencil in the letters. Then mark the envelope; A through 
E and distribute the pieces thus: Envelope A-i, e 

B«a#a,a,c 

C-a , j 

D-d,f 

E-^,b, f ,c 
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Erase the small letters and write instead the envelope letter A 
through E, so that the pieces can be easily returned for reuse. 

By using multiples of three inches, several combinations will form 
one or two squares. Only one combination will form tiv<^ 6" x 6" 
squares , 




AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATIOH-B 

Instruction Sheet 

Each person should have an envelope containing pieces for forming 
squares. At the signal, the task of the group is to form five squares 
of equal size. The task is not complete until everyone has before 
him a perfect square and all the squares are of the same size. 

These are the rule?: 

1. No member may speak. 

2, No member may ask for a card or in an/ way signal that 
he wants one. 

1. Members may give cards to others. 
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LEADERSHIP FOR PLANNED CtiANGE 



Change is jns^^- it line bt^causo we nust give up some behavior vrc 
are skilled in and acciuire lew behavior m which we lack skill, Unc.-tr- 
tainty and ambiqu3t:y st irr-j lc\te us to search for meaning in the m^w situa- 
tion and then to react m t(?i"ni? ct the meaning v/e construct. If* nvi 
the basis of the constructed rr.caning, we believe we will be worse off 
after the change, we vj II resist the .^hange. 



Some Gene ra ] : z a;, lor.s \boat H u nta n Boh a vior 



1 . Behavio" dopends on both the person and hxs environment . 

2. Each in- /idual l:»chaves in ways which make sense to him, 

3. An individtja 1 ' s pt.?rception of a situaition influences his 
behavior i n that ^atuar ion. 

4. An individual's view of himself influences what he does. 

5. An individua I ' s behavior is influenced by his needs, 
which vary frcm person to person and from tiipe to time. 



Therefore > it is important to: 

1. Build group norms ad organization norms that support the change^ 
An organization-wide change requires the involvement and support 
of top mariagers as what they say and do is a powerful standard 
that influences the behavior of other managers in formal orgi.<^ni- 
zations. 



2. Expoct hostile, apathetic, and dependent reactions. TheMc are 
symptomatic of the threatening and ambiguou^^ meanings attribu* 
tiid to change. 

3. Expect some faxl.jres in the early stages of behavior change. 
Minimize penalties for failtire Provide rewards for chango 
and opportunities to practice the new forms of behavior r 

A Conception of Forces for and Against Change 

1. The variety of factors involved in change requir<css that some 
conceptual scheme be used In analyzing the situation. 

2. Kurt Levin saw within the institutional setting as a dynamic 
balance of forces working in opposite directions. 

Driving Forces Restraining Forces 

E fear of disorganization, 
d A seat is faction . pa in ^ ^ ^ resistance to <;hafvie 

discrepancy between ''is^'and "^ought**^ L ^ veu%^d interest 

threat^ pressure ^ ^ ^aditions^ poIicieS| standards** 

demand to ""k t ^p up^*" ^'gefc ahead^ ^ ^ habits^ fear of failure 
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3-„ Take^, for example, the production level of a work team in a 

factory. This level fluctuates within narrow limits above a-nd 
below a certain number of units of production per. day. ■ Wliy 
does this pattern persist? Because, Lewin says, the forces,- 
that tend to raise the level of 'product Lon are equal to the 
forcer that tpnd to depress it/ Among the forces tending to 
raise the level of production might be; (a) the.-pressures of 
supervisors on ;the work teaa to produce more'; (b) the desire 
ox at least some team members to attract favorable attention 
from supervisors in order to c^st b:head rndividually ; (c) thti . 
desire of team mem]:>ers to earn more under the incentive plan 
of the plant, ^ Such forces Lewm called 'driving forces , " 
Among the forces' teni:?j.ng to lower the level of production 
'uight be: (a) a group standard in the production team against 
"rate busting'* or ''eager bea vering*' by individual workers; 
(b) resistance of ream members to accepting .training and super- 
vision from management; (c) feelings by wor^vers that the product 
they are producing is not important. Granted the goal of 
increased productivity, these forces are "restraining forces." 
The balance between the two sets of forces, which defines the 
established level of product ipn , Lewin ca lied a "q ua si- sta tion - 
- ary e qui liny lam, " 

According to LevMii., this type of. thinking about patterns of 
institutionalized behavior applied not only to levels of 
production in industry but also to such patterns as levels 
of discrimiina tion xn communities; atmosphere of democracy 
or autocracy in social agencies; sup.-^rvisor-teacher-pupil 
relationsliips in school systems: and formal or informal 
working relationships among levels >bf a hospital organization. 

4,. Change takes place when imbalance occurs between the sum of 
the restraining forces and the sum of the dri ving force s , 
This imbalance unfreezes equilibrium. 

5, Imbalances occur wlien forces change in direction, magnitude, 
or wtxexi new forces are added. - 

6, \Vheri an imbalance occurs between the forces , and unfreezes the 
pattern, the level changes until the drivingXc'nd restraining 
forces return to equilibrium in a new positio^n. 

7, Planned change uses situational forces to accomplish unfreezing, 
change, and stabilization. 

8, Imbalances' occur if 

-one or more driving forces are increased 

- one or more restraining forces are decreased- 

- a combination of the 'above ' 

- a new force is added 
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Some Genera Ixzat: ions About Plannciid Change 

It is certain tha't a leader cannot minimize the probleras which will 
result from opposition ;:o a change effort. However leadership in 
bringing about chancje can be more e/ffective if the follGwing,> points 
are kept in mindr ; * 

1- Exerting strong force (increasing driving forces) ^through 

influence of authority in the effort to initiate or maintain 
a change process may bring about strong reactions^, against the 
{ change. Pressure invites counter-pressure. Tension is likely 

,1 to mount causing increasing instability and unpredictability. 

2o It is probably more effective to release resisting forces 
(decrease restraining forces) by opening up communication, 
by creating a clinic/ce in which feelings can be freely expressed, 
or by helping opposition actually to work througn their reasons 
. for resistance. This emphasizes the need for /openness and 

non- judgmental approach in the responses of a leader. 

3, Before a leader initiates change efforts, he should e'xamine 
his assumptions about persons, the nature of the organization, 
the value of the goal he is seeking, and the importance of the 
change itself. 

4, Change takes place in the day-by-day relationships of people. 
: . Whenever v;e talk about planned change, we are talking a.bout 

people., To introduce changes as if people were not involve x- 
is to* threaten the change effort v;ith defeatv No change is 
ever li ttle'' i t is likely to be a big step for someone, 

5, The attitude of a leader toward others/persons is probably more 
critxcal than the nature pf the change itself - 

6, People fear change because it undermines their security. In 
intxbducj.ng change of any kind.; and of whatever magnitude^ 

the leader needs to introduce support and help for'" the people.,/ ; 
affected. 

7, The process. of change. is helped when the persons who will be / 
affected can parti •::ipate in the decision-making process and \ 
'in planning for the change. The greater the participation,, 
the more opportunrty* to identify personal resistances . The 
greater the participation, the more asisurance people have of 
being able to influence:! the direction and the- impact of the 
change . . ;"; 

Some Genera liza t ions r^.bout Strategy for Effecting Chancre 

1- To change a subsystem or any part of a subsystem, relevant 
aspects__of the environment must also be chang-ed* 



2. To change behavior on any one level of a hierarchica}. organi- 
zation, it is necessary to achieve complementary- and. rein-- 
forcing chcinge^s in organiza t:ion levels above a;nd belov/ thai. 
level.;, ' t ; 

3. ' The' place to begin chario;e. is at those points in the system 

.where sovne stress and strain exist. Stress may give rise to 
dissati ..acrion v/ith the status quo and thus become a moti- 
vating/ , actor lor chance in the system. 

4 . If thoroughcjoing chances iw a hj.erachical structure are 
desirabie to necer^.sary, change should ordinc^rily start v;ith 
the po 1 i c y - ir.a k. i. n ^ /'>o6 y . 

'. 5. Both the formal and Ihe informal organization of an institu- 
tion must be considered in planning any process of change, 

6. T'ne effectiveness of a planned change is often directly related 
to the degree to v/hicl: members at all levels of an institu.- 

I tional hierarchy take part in the fact-finding and the diag- 
nosing of needed changes and in formulating and reality-testing 
of goa Is and programs of change . 

Role of the Change Leader :; 

When we look at the change process from the standpoint of the . 
knowledges, sensitivities and skills required by a. changeleader ^ the 
simple change sequence of unfreezing, movement and refreezing can be - 
usefully expa.nded into a more complex set ' of phases. Eight phases are 
recogn^'ied here. *" 

1. """^ 'Diagnosis of the problem of the client system- ^^what is the 

trouble and what seems to be causing the trouble? .: 

2. Assessment of the m.otivation and the capacity of the client 
system to change i-tself , — v;hat are the readinesses and resis- . 
tances to various possibilities of change within the client 
system? Is there awareness of the need for change? Is it 
permissible to look at the central problems? Is there a 

..... feeling that change; vyill be rewarding? Is theie any anxiety 
about staying in tine present position? 

3. : Assessment of the motivatiC|ns and resources of the change 

leader — why does the change . leader want to help the client^ 
and what are the practical., ethical,. psychologJcal, socio- 
logical and other limits of his ability to give help to a 
particular client system? 

, 4. Establishing and maintaining a working relatioinshipv with the 
client , system--how to- get a mutually accep,table and commonly 
\ • understood picture of the responsibilities of the change leader 
and of the client in the client's efforts to solve its : '(or his) 
own problem? 



5. Choosing the appropriate role--shall:, the change leader mediate: • 
or counsel? Demonstrate or encouraqe? Represent so'.ne wider 
reality to the client system or support the client ih its or 
his. peculiar view of reality? 

6. Selecting appropriate change objectives and targetfe--of all 
tl'ie possibilities of change,- which are most important and 
v/ithin the power of the client to accomplish and what is, 

. all things considered, the best first step to take in. an 
experimental attempr to change?, 

7. Provide support and ejicouragemen I: for changed beha vior^-wha t- 
are the rewards for new responses? Provide opportunities to 
practice new responses, Remove rewards for old responses. 

Is the change consistent with organization standards? 

8. Termination (or new continuity) of helping rela tionship--wheh 
and how does the. change leader pull out and leave the client 
on his own? 

These are £.hase£, not chronological steps or stages, of a helping 
process. Phase 1, 2; and 3, for example ^ may come up again and again 
.for reconsideration during the process of consultation, supervision 
or training. And so -.vith all the others^ except perhaps Phase 8, the 
termination of the relationship, 

Cn.ange is truly accomplished when a new level of performance" and 
effectiveness can be maintained without reducing the freedom of persons 
and without requiring continued expenditure of energy and effort to 
maintain the change. / 
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PROBLEM ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE 



PART I. Problem Specification 

Thir'k about a problem t-hat is significant in your back-home 
situations. Respond to Gacri item as fully as needed so that another 
particxpant will be able to understand the problem. 

1. 1 understand tl;e problem to be specifically that,.. 



2. The following people with whom I must deal are involved in 
the problem: 



Their status of involvement is. 



They relate to me and to the problerti in the following manner: 



3. I consider these othsr factors to be relevant to the problem: 



4. I would choose the following aspect of the problem to be changed 
if it were in my power, to do so (choose only one aspect) : 
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PART II: Thrusting and Counter-Thrusting Forces 

5. If I consider the present status of the prota].em to be a 
temporary balance of opposing forces, the follov;ing would 
be on my list of forces providing thrust toward change: 



a . 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
i . 

h. 



6* The following would be on my list of forces in counters-thrust 
to change: 



a r 

b. 
c. 
d, 
e . 
f . 

g 

h. 
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In the spaces to the left of the letters in item 5, quantify 
the forces on a range from one to five in the following manner: 

1 - it has almost nothing to do with the thrust 

toward change in the problem; 

2 - it has relatively little to do with the thrust 

toward change in the problem; 

3 - it is of moderate importance in the thrust ^ 

toward change in the pre jlem; 

4 - it is an i'^'^ortant factor in the thrust toward 

change in ae problem; 

5 - it is a major factor in the thrust toward change 

in the problem« 
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PART II (Cont.) 



8. Fill in the spaces in front c ' r •> letters in item 6 to 
quantify the forces in counte ; "ust to change. 

9. Diagram the forces of the thru . and counter-thrust quantified 
in question 7 by drawing an arrow from the corresponding degree 
of force to the status quo line. For example, if you considered 
the first on your list of forces in item 5 o be rated -a 3, draw 
your arrow from the 3 position in the left hand column of numbers 
indicating thrust up to the status quo line- 




4 
3 
2 
1 



STATUS QUO _ 

1 
2 

3' 
4 



THRUST 
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PART III: Strategy for Changing the Status Quo 



Detail a strategy for decreasing two or more counter 
thrust elements from your list from item 6. 
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T-P LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 

P 



Name Group 

The following items describe aspects of leadership behavior .. 
Respond to each item according to the way you would be most likely 
to act if you were the leader of a work group. Circle whether you 
would be likely to behave in t?ie described way — always (A) , frequently 
(F) , occasionally (0) , seldom (S) , or never (N) . 

If I were the leader of a work group. . * 
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A 


F 


0 


b 


N 


1 . 


I would most likely act as the spokesman of the 
group, 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


2 . 


I would allow members complete freedom m their work. 


A ■ 


F 


0 


s 


N 


3. 


I would encourage the use of uniform procedures o 


A 


■ F 


0 


s 


M 


4, 


I would permit the members to use their own 
judgment in solving problems . 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


5 . 


I would needle members for greater effort. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


6 . 


I would let the members do their work the way 
they think best. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


7. 


I would keep the work moving at a rapid paceo 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


8. 


I would turn the members loose on a job, and let 
them go to it. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


9„ 


I woijld settle conflicts when they occur in the 
group. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


10. 


I would be reluctant to allow the members any 
freedom of action. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


11. 


I would decide what shall be done and how it shall 
be done. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


12 , 


I would push for increased production. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


13. 


I would assign group members to particular tasks. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


14. 


I would be willing to make changes. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


15. 


I would .schedule the work to be done. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


15. 


I would refuse to explain my actions. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


17. 


I would persuade others that my ideas are to be to 
their advantage. 


A 


F 


0 


s 


N 


18. 


I would permit the group to set its own pace. 
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TRUST WALK 



Purpose : 



a) 


To 
Of 


learn new ways of expressing one's feelings, independent 
one ' s vocabulary. 


b) 


To 


express feeling authentically using*' nonverbal symbolism. 


c) 


To 


focus on nonverbal cues one emits, often unconsciously. 


d) 


To hopefully build more of a feelirLg of trust between 
participants n 


e) 


To 


develop the skills of leadership. 


f) 


To 


develop the sl^ill of listening. 



Group Size : 

May be any size, fro^na small group to classroom size. If more 
than 20* break into groups of 10. 

Age of Grou p: 

May be used with any group, early primary through adult. 

Time Required : i ■ . 

Twenty minutes, to one-half hour. With younger children, 
consider limiting to 10 minutes discussion, 5-10 minutes 
demonstration . 

! 

■ ■ ■ ■ ./ . . . ■ -r ■ ■ 

Instructions to Facilitator : 

Describe trust walk: There will be a leader. There will be c: 
person wh6 is to be led. The person to be led will keep his 
eyes closed all during the exercise. (Blindfold if no objection 
from person to be led,) The object of the exercise is to have 
the leader lead another person through a maze which can be con- 
structed by the remainder of the class wi.th desks, chairs, and 
tables. Leader must give oral instructions and gently guide 
with arm and hand pressure another person through the maze. 
The person guided follows instructions and does as the leader 
suggests. 
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LiERE'S LOOKING AT YOU 
1. What characteristics do yr/u like m your best friend?. 



2. Who do you think is the happiest studciit in this room? 



3. What person in the room do yoia trust the most? 

I- 



4. Who do you most admire? 
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POSITIVE TRAITS 



NEGATIVE TRAITS 
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ROLE. PLAYING 



Purpose : 

Tg help children understand themselves and others. To teach 
interpersonal and group skills. To enrich the study of persons 
of distant times and places. 

Setting : ■' 

The exercise can be used with any age group. The time limit can 
vary from a few minutes to an entire class period." 

I 

Procedure : 

Although many teachers are familiar with the potential value of 
role- playing, they feel too uncomfortable in the director role 
to make full use of it. For that reason, the procedure is 
presented here as a series of steps designed""to help both 
teacher and .class develop role-playing skills. 

' 1, Teachers unfamiliar with the introduction of role playing 
might begin by asking students to put themselves in the 
place of figures they are studying. When a teacher asks,; 
for example, "What feelings do you think Columbus had at 
that moment when the queen finally agreed to support his 
venture?" he is introducing an essential component of role 
playing: identification with another person or role. When 
a class discusses a character ' s feelings , the subj ect 
becomes more real^ and the students realize that they can use 
their own emotions as a guide to help them understand tie 
feelings of others. 

2. Asking students to take the parts of characters in a story 
or historical situation adds a second dimension of role 
playing. 

a. Choose the situation and actors" and give^ the actors a 
few minutes to adjust themselves to their roles. 

b. Begin the action. 

c. When you sense that the students have achieved a peak 
of involvement, stop the action and open discussion 
of the scene . 

d. First have the role players tell how they felt in their 
own roles and what they felt about the other players; 
then have the rest of the class join in to discuss their 
observations. Questions like, "From the way Joe acted, 
how do you think Abraham Lincoln felt in that situation?" 
and "How did Joe seem to feel when Mary reacted the way 
she did?" will highlight the emotional aspects of the 

O interaction. 
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3. Developing ch^t^acters within the context of a social studies 
•unit introduces a deeper lev^el of par ticip£rtion by calling 
for a more personal con tribution ' from the. students than does 

• recreating "a specific historical or fictional character. 
For example, children learning about Eskimos might act out the 
scene m which the men of the village are returning from a 
success sful hunt.. . - 

a. . Have the clavSS develop the cast of characters (the Eskimo 

scene migho include the leader, two or three followers, 
village women and children) and select the players. 
Then groups of tv^'o or tliree can help each actor develop 
his role . 

b. . Set the, scene and begin the action^ v^hich may continue 

until It reaciies a na tural . close or until the actors seem 
to be losing steara. In other cases, the scene might be 
stopped when it has gone far enough to generate material 
for a class discussion . ■ . ~ 

c. A.s rn the prev^ious case,, discussion can begin by centering 
on how each player felt when cast in the role he played. 
Later, it can move to more general , in terchange about life 
for ea ch kind c f person in the village . 

4. Improvise a role-play iiuj scene in response to something that 
happens in the classroom- — a misunderstanding between children 
or betv;een child and teacher^, the failure of a group to 
follow directions^ or a cla ssrcom- a ccident that might^ have 
been avoided are some examples . . '"^ . 

In_t;his 'kind of si tua t ion , it is often useful to have the actual 
participants exchange roles and act out the situation following 
. the procedure previously outlined. After a. discussion of "what 
might have been done differently,'' the scene can be replayed 
by the same actors, 

5. Let- the class choose a problem it wishes to explore by role 
p^laying. It can then establish the situation and cast the 
characters in terms of its own inside-or outside-- the-classroom 
concerns. After the initial role-playing, situation has pro- 
duced some insight into the problem^ the participants replay 
the situation so that they can become more confident in manag- 
ing the , particular situation. 

Materia ls: 

None - . 
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1> Mr, D is a .rapi.d . ea t er ; he has ina ny br^siness pressures. When 
he developed chronic indiqestjon, he wasri'L su rpr ised-~pressure 
cf business,, etc, — he dashed '"at to a d.i scoun t .drug., store and 
.pftrchased a* gc^od supply of antiacids. Now he feels he is pre- 
pared and will not run short or lose Liine from this annoying 
disconifort becatise in his desk are siich aids as Turns, Rollaids. 
M i Ik o f Ma g n e s ia ta b 1 e t s -and many nvore, none of w inch CsH n ever 
be ha rmf'j 1 . 

2. - Grandma does' not like having so many little pill bottles around- 

She. has heard of h.ypc-chondr lacs and does not want anyone to 
think she is one. She has eniptied these many small bottles 
-into one attractive old glass cannister which she sets on the. 
breakfast table, .It is har^dVy pretty, and she will not forget 
to take her pills. Good idea? If 'not, wlvy not? 

3. Mary is concerned about her children accidentally taking poison. 
For her family she set x\p two medicine cabinets. One is under - 
lock and key- all ^'dangerous drugs" are kept here and no one 

but mom or dad ever open this cabinet. The other has simple 
home remedies such as asprrin, anciseiotics, etc,^ which the 

children can get \v'hen iieeded / Is M.:iry's x:)lan ' sound? explain 

ycvir £insv;er. 

4« Family W uses many aspirins. They have a chance to get them 

on sale--- three beetles each crotitaming 1^ 000 tablets at a very low 
price. The bottles are too large to go m the family medicine 
cabinet so mother stores two in the aiedicme cabine t-'- the one 
that IS in use had t:v go on the kitchen shielf. What is good and 
what is pCvor or bad about this situation? 

5. Sue learned in health class that aspirm is aspirin whether it's 
a name label such as Bayer i or made and pa.ckaged by her local • 
2:)harmacist at a disccunt counter. She feels she must help the. . 
family save money and purchases them at the- 19-cent counter 
rather than the 59 cents for* the brand name^-however ^ whenever, 
she takes one. she is so nervous and upset about its purity ,> 

she does not know whether the upset stomach'and increased 
headache are. due to " imp'ar i t.ies " in the drug — her imag ma t ion--- 
or just undue stress over the situation. Can you solve Mary's 
problem. for her? 

6. Grandpa has been havin.g such backaches they keep h.im awake. 
Gra.ndma is. sure it is kidney trouble just like her brother had. 
Fortunately they saw an "ad" in Sunday's paper for a natural 
remedy-'-^na tures herbs^^-no drugs-- for. such an ailment. She is 
sure this must be v^hat helped her brother so they send their 
dollar for a month's supply. What is wrong in this story? 
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7.. Sarah' has a very red itch i nq skin-— a imos (: a rash. "Aunt: Jane has 
an exce llent cuj^Lnie-iL she uses ""for ;)usu everything.." As long' 
as It IB only i\.bbed on t:he skiri,. no nana can be done., so Sarah 
bettt^r q-..»XL stallir.-j ar^d take A'jxnt .Cane's advxce- and try it. 
-Is" this'proper procedure? 

.8, 'My f.i:iend says she poi'cha bti'^d -inv'er-the co"jnter" che very same 
d.raq.;I am taking Irorn a pvcoCJMpt ion for less than half the 
pric«a. If 1 need more wh.eri this be trie is gone, I am just 
going to go t(> her drugstore and" get them over the counter^ 
Are 'L'hero any imi falls in this situation? 

9. Several boys feel the cn.ly way they cau realJy find out about.^ 
jparijriana is to- try it once. One time never hurt anyone. They 
.are goi/vg to do It at a ' v^ery private party." 1'hen they will 
know and their fa:iii.ly will never know and won't have to get 

**all shook v^p a)Kv.:t rr. . " Tom is. invited and isn't certarn. 
wliai to dc-\ T!ie ■ pressure is on for '"just this ovnce-'' Nearly 

•*all/' their friends plar^. to attend;., Dick sa xd . 

10. Jerry's dad is going to be 'able to get LSD from a "chemist" he 
knows well. The *"3i:.viff'* is puxe, Under ad'ult supervision,, 

s-a r e ly no ha r m ca : : r e s'^ 1 1 1 . 1' t: i s i s ■ r ea 1 ly a n oppo r tun i ty to 
see what "this**, is all abc.ut--'no danger .involved. Anything 
wro::g .wxt-.h t:his logic or situat..ion? 

11. John goes to mail a letter at the corner drop chute, A nice- 
loo'kmg ytoing ma.n is also mailing a letter. This man, hesitates 
a.hd asks Johr: if he * d be ir.terested in trying a few marijuana 
crgarettes he is " stuck" v'ltl'i— can give them to him very cheap. 
Suggests he even split the price with a couple of friends'. 

. What shO".^ld Johr^ do? . Should he discuss this with the man^ run^ 
report the fellow, -etc? 

12. Your little sister (you are 12 years old) has a very severe 

' ■ headache-— at least she cries and says her head hurts.. You are 
baby'sittxng ;and igive her one baby aspirin.' After a half-hour 
things are no better. Should she be given. more aspirin until 
she 13 quiet and goes uo sleeps as long as they are only baby 
aspirin: or parents called; doctor called; or spank her and put 
heir to bed? ; / 
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"liOW MUCH TIME" TS ONll^ COMPONENT OF DECISIONS: 



A SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The Program Consists, of: 

"How Much Time" (film) 

Perspectives for Administra Lors 

Strategies for Coordinators 
J ' 

"One Response" ( films trip) 
Teacher Educati on Readings 
Module Processes 



Introduction 

What is • it like to be a twelve-year-old growing up in America in the 
1970 ' s? How has the world of youth changed from what it was just a few 
years ,ago? Problems that .were once thought of as distant and isolated 
.are now upon- us with startling commonality. Our ■ vocabulary has expanded: ■ 
turn on, joint,' bad .trip,_the pill, X rating, exhaa'st particulates, 
campus unrest- -these words have radically new definitions and connotations. 
In. technology alone, innovations of the last decade are already taken 
for granted or regarded as obsolete. With our culture changing at this 
unprecedented rate, have the schools changed to meet new realities? Can 
they? Should they? 

"How Much Time" is designed to raise these questions, in the minds of 
parents, boards of education, teachers, and students. It states visually 
the emotional, physical, and decision-making problems ■ confront ing youth 
today, contrasting this reality with the day to day reality of education. 
The question ultimately becomes, can American education afford not to deal 
with the critical health issues of our rapidly changing culture? 

, ' Discussion usually arises spontaneously once impress ions • of the first 
viewing have had time to register." This manual provides an overview o£ 
"How Much Time" and suggests questions that can be used to, extend dis- 
cussion, to deepen understanding, and to motivate the group toward 
constructive action. ' , 

Overview 

The film begins with a polarity. Oyer -a malignantly attractive pan 
shot of drugs, liquor, and other threats to the stability and health of 
young people, we hear a classroom lecture on dress and cleanliness, 
"drawn from the usual health textbook. Over this voice Teddy, the- boy 
in the film, discusses irreleyance in education. His doodling reveals 
the reaction of students to traditional health instruction .' 



.1 



Administrators Module 
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When the bell ria'gs, Teddy bursts from the classroom into the world. 
Mere again is high contrast; in the classroom, boredom and lethargy-- 
in the' schoolyard, freedom and joy, all the natural exuberance of youth. 
Teddy talks about the problems facing young people todc.y, as wo follow 
him through his after-school .environment. 

This journey, too, demonstrates a contradiction. Our senti-mental 19th 
century image of the carefree youth in a benevolent environm.ent simply 
do<:^s not correspond to 20 th century reality. Teddy ' si experiences involve 
traffic hazards, erotic advertisements and magazines, pollution. 

.■ With the television episode we begin to explore the contribution of • 
•the mass media to Teddy's health education. Daily he is subjected to 
pressures to indulge and consume. The excitement and density of .stimuli 
influence- his behavior in ways he only vaguely understands. These 
pressures are set. in .a context of ecological crisis, overpopula t io,n , and 
the violence by which conflicts are acted out in ,our society. All of 
this places a tremenc3ous strain on -a young person's values and emotions. 
He must weigh risks and gains, make d is tirtc tions , reconcile disparities-- 
sex as part of family life and childbear ing , for instance,- versus the 
mass culture ' s - representation of sex as eroticism. 

The forces surrounding Teddy build to a climax, after which, we 'see him 
once more, as all children, accessible to us in a classroom, accessible 
and very much in need of our help.- 

The Discussion . ' . ■ 

A discussion is not a debate. It is , an attempt to get people involved^ 
and thinking,, to exchange ideas, to promote communication and • understand ing . 
Although' the leader^may wish to point out areas of agreement, there is no 
need to strive for consensus. With adults the important thing is to open 
thedr minds to the. idea of a modern school health educa tion program , and 
to solicit their support In its development and^' implementa tion . Thus, the 
less opinion solidifies, ' the more fruitful the discussion. With studen+'.s, 
the idea is to elicit honest responses- and meaningful analyses that will 
lead to -informed, well thought out decisions . ■ ' 



DISCUS SION Ql .ESTIONS 



ThougVi the following questions were designed with an adult: audience in 
mind, they can be adapted and augmented for classroom use as well. 

1. What problems are .reflected in the film? 

2. Are these problems overstated? l.'ndersta ted? 

3,. Hov has your own community changed in the past five years? 

4. ',; What problems exist now that did not exist then? 

5. What is happening in society L:o create these problems? " . ; 

6. What are the dominant forces in the lives of youth today? 

7. What does a person need in order to make wise decisions concerning 
health, drug use, etc.? 

. 

8. Does- the school have. a role in help, ing young people deal with their 
problems? 

. 9. WHiat should be the goals of a school drug abuse education program? 

■ 10. In- which of the following instructional areas could the school make 
a valuable contribution? 

Consumer education; (health-related products and services) 

Human growth and development 

Family life ^ V . 

Nutrition 

Environmental studies *• 

\. .. ■■ . . . ■ 

Mental health ' %y 

Drug use and abuse " ■ 

Safety and first aid 
D isease 

Personal health (Physical, social, emotional) 

Sociology 

Psychology 

History 

Social Studies 
O . , T 154 - 
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11. Who should be involved in developing a school drug abuse 
.education program? 

12. What can be done to secure wide community support? 

13. What steps can be taken now' to begin planning a relevant, 
workable program? 

14.. How did yoU; as a viewer,- feel during the film? 

15. Do. schools really know how much students comprehend? • 
(How. effectively do we pre-test and how much use do we make 
of pre-tests?) 

16. Do you (your school, community, etc.) expose your students to 
what they really have to know?) 

17. Would you like your own children to turn out like some teachers 
you know? 

18. What was Teddy thinking at ^the end of the movie? 

19- To me, "How Much Time"' meant . ' 



20. List as many value situations in the film as you can. 
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DAILY JOURNAL 
OF COMMUNICATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS 



1. v;hat do you feel are the most important human relations and 
communication insights you gained today? 



2. How could th se insights be applied to a drug education program? 



3. What do you feel are the significant insights you gained today 
relative to changing human behavior? 



4. How could these insights be applied to a drug education program? 



5. How do I feel about people who use drugs? 
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MEMBER EVALUATION AND PPOCESS ANALYSIS 



Are your opinions being welcomed by other group meinbers? 

They are They are not Uncertain 



How satisfied do you feel with the amount and quality of your 
participation? 

Satisfied Not satisfied Uncertain 



How much responsibility are you taking for the group's progress 
Responsible Not responsible Uncertain 



How committed do you feel to the group's product? 

Committed Not committed Uncertain 



How much frustration do you feel? 

Frustrated Not frustrated Uncertain 



How good is your group's product? 

It is good Not good 



Uncertain 



1. Declare a five-year moratorium on the use of all textbooks, 

2. Have "English" teachers ''teach" Math, Math teachers English, Social 
Studies teachers Science, Science teachers Art, and so on. 

3 . Transfer all the e 1 em en ta ry- school teachers to high school and 
vice versa. 

4. Require every teacher who thinks he knows his "subject" well to 
write a book on it. 

5. Dissolve all "subjects," "courses," and especially "course requirements. 

6. Limit each teacher to three declarative sentences per class, and 15 
inter rogatives . 

?• Prohibit teachers from asking any questions they already know the 
answers to. 

8. Declare a moratorium on all tests and grades. 

9. Require all teachers to undergo some form of psycho- therapy as part 
of their in-service training. 

10. Classify teachers according to their ability and make the lists public. 

11. Require all teachers to take a test prepared by students on what the 
students know. 

12. Make every class an elective and withhold a teacher's monthly check 
if his students do not show any interest in going to next month's 
classes . 

13. Require every teacher to take a one-year leave of absence every 
fourth year to work in some "field " other than education • 

14. Require every teacher to provide some sort of evidence that he or she 
has had a loving relationship with at least one other human being. 

15. Require that all the graffiti accumulated in the school toilets be 
reproduced on large paper and be hung in the schoo] halls. 

15. There should be a general prohibition against the use of the following 
words and phrases: teach, syllabus, covering ground, I.Q., makeup, 
test, disadvantaged, gifted, accelerated, enhancement, course, grade, 
score, human nature, dumb, college material, and administrative 
necessity. 



Teaching as a Subversive Activity 
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SYNTHESIS 



(H hour) 



I. Use this time to synthesize the major concepts drawn from the mornii^q 
session by discussion, 

A. Self-Awareness exercise: 

1 . Questions went from participants in a group to sel f 

2 . Alt c hange begins with the individual 

B. Feedback exercise: 

1. Our personalities do not change that much from 16 on unless 
they experience crisis which forces them to develop new 
values. 

2 . G ives you a check on your percept ions or guesses for accuracy 

a. Shows how we vary in our ability to read character 

b. You use your perceptions to form opinions of children 
almost from the moment they step through your door. To 
what extent is this an accurate picture of each child? 

c. Implications for the classroom - Effort grades are 
based on character evaluation 

3. Gives the *'key person" a chance to check on the type of 
person he is projecting. 
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MEETING EVALUATION 



1. What aspectrs of this meeting did you like best? 



2. What aspects of this meeting did you like least? 



3. In terms of your personal goals regarding content material of 

substance abuse education (drugs, tobacco, alcohol and others), what 
aspects of this meeting were of most value? 



4. In terms of your personal goals regarding communication skills and 
understanding human behavior, what aspects of this meeting were of 
most value? 



5. What changes, if any, will you attempt in your own school or class- 
room as a result of this experience? 



6. What suggestions do you have for future meetings? 



7. In general, how would you rate this meeting? 



Excel lent 


Good 


Fair 


So-So 


Not So Hot 
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POST-MEETING REACTIONS 



Directions: Below are two sets of statements. Yo\i are to rank order the 
.. items in each set from 1, Most Like, to 10,- Least Like what the meeting . 
■was like. Use this procedure: rank 1 first, then 10, then 2, then 9, 
■ alternating toward the middle, 

• The meeting was like this: 

There was much warmth and friendliness. 

There was a lot of aggressive behavior. 

People were uninterested and uninvolved . 

People tried to dominate and take over. 

We were in need of help. 

Much of the conversation was irrelevant. 
We were strictly task-oriented. 
The members were being very polite. 
There was a lot of underlying irratation. 
We worked on our process problems. 
My behavior was like this: 



I was warm and friendly to some. 

I did not participate much. 

I concentrated on the job . 

I tried to get everyone involved. 

I took over the leadership . 

I was polite to all the members. 

My suggestions Avere frequently off the point. 

I was a follower. 

I was irritated. 

I was eager and aggres ive . 
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LEARN ING T Q WOR K IN GROUPS 



Example of Use of Reaction Korn:s 

Training problem: Wha c factors raffort ov'oi.U' pa r t ic i.pa t loi: in qrcnin:-? 

Procedure: At the end of the mc'Cti:^:, niemix^i-s t ako l^.vi nnniitos \o 
respond to rt prepared i'orm with ratiiiqs and epop end quo5:' 1 1 oi^is on il. 
For example: 

Pes t MoL^t Rene t io:- 
1. How did yovi feel a]:>oul tr^is mectinj,' (check) 



Very Somewhat N^Mthor (Juite Very 

dissatis-- dissatif--- satisfied satis- satis- 

fied Tied nor cUs- tied ! lod 

sa 1 1 sf iod 

2. Please comment on wh.y you felt this way. 

3. Were there any times when you wished to speak but did r^ot? 



Never A few times Fairly Very Almost 

often often all the 

t ime 

4 What things helped you to take part in the meetincj? 

5, What things hindered you from taking part i.n the meeting? 

6. How could our next meeting be improved? 

Members need not sign their names. The redaction forms are summarized 
by a committee and reported back to the next meeting as the basis for 
diagnosis and planning (ex: "Most of the people who were dissatisfied 
also said they could not get into the discussion." "The most helpful 
thing was when we were in subgroups"). 

Comment: As in the example above, reaction sheets can be used not only 
to improve immediate group f urjc t ion ing , but to help members understand the 
needs and reactions of others. They may, indeed, jlter a member's picture 
of his own needs ("This discussion haF, helped me realize that I like to go 
off in the corner and pout when no one asks for my ic!oas"). 

The experience of selecting and build in^? a reaction sheet and using 
it can itself result in learnings: how to word questions? how to analyze 
open-end data? how^ to interpret findings? hriw to report back information 
accurately and helpfully. 

Sometimes individuals or groups resist using reaction sheets. Attitudes 
toward them usually depend on: whether the group members actively de- 
cided to use them? who will see the results: the kind of questions asked. 
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REACTION SCALE 



To what extent are your opinions 
and thoughts being solicited by 
the group? I feel: 

they are they are not undecided 



4. How coiTunitted do you feel to the\ 
decision your group is making? 
• I feel: 

n'ot 

committed 'committed uncertain 



1 

How satisfied do you feel with the 5, 
amount and quality of your partici- 
pation in moving toward a joint de- 
cision? I feel: 



How much frustration do you feel 
as the work on the decision goes 
on? I feel: 



not 

satisfied satisfied 



uncerta in 



frustrated 



not 

frustrated uncertain 



3. How much responsibility for making 
the decision work do you feel? 
I feel: 

not 

responsible responsible uncertain 



5. How good is the decision your 
group is making? I feel: 

it is a it is not uncertain 
good a good 

decision decision 
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REACTION FORM 



The aspects of this meeting I liked most were: 



The aspects of this meeting I liked least were: 



For future meetings, I would suggest: 



During this meeting I learned the following about myself and others: 

f 
I 



In general, I would rate this meeting: 



Excellent 


• Good 


Fair 


So-So 


Not so hot 
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GUIDELINES FOR DISCUSSION 
C f 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



Directions : The questions below should be used as guidelines to your 
discussion. However/ answers to these questions are 
important. Therefore, each group should appoint a 
recording secretary, who should take notes, gather- 
consensus on each question and hand in written answers 
to these questions as well as other problems and/or ideas 
the group discussed. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Questions: 



1. Identify the typical criticisms and/or cautions that will probably be 
voiced by parents, community leaders, teachex's and administratox^s when 
the idea of a drug, alcohol and tobacco education program is suggested. 

2. Does your group believe that the school should assume the function of 
teaching youngsters about drug, alcohol and tobacco use and abuse? 

If yes, why? if not, why not? 

3. What might be the objective of a drug, alcohol and tobacco education 
program in your school system? 

4. If a program of drug, alcohol and tobacco education wer*e implem'fented 
in your school next September, who would be responsible for teaching 
the content? Why? 

5. In what .ways should students become involved {if at all) in planning 
and implementing drug, alcohol and tobacco education programs? . 

6. In what ways should parents become involved (if at all) in planning 
and implementing drug, alcohol and tobacco education programs? 

7. What curriculum problems may your school system encounter in a drug, 
alcohol and tobacco education program? 

8. What instructional problems may teachers encounter in a drug, alcohol 
and tobacco education program? 

9. In the opinion of your group, will existing instructional strategies 
be adequate for teaching students about drug, alcohol and tobacco 
abuse? 

(a) In what ways are the strategies adequate or inadequate? 

(b) In what ways can the strategies be changed or improved? 
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DRUG' EDUCATION AND YOUR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 



Discussion questions to be completed by groups of teachers in each schools 

I. In what subject -matter area do you f eej.:.-that drug content and 

values can best be taught? 



II, Do- you feel 'that social studies is ah area that will allow for 

the best teaching and learning of drug content and values? 



III. VJhat are the major advantages for incorporating drug content and 
values in your school's existing social studies program? 



IV. What are the major disadvantages for incorporating drug content 

and values in your school's existing social studies program? 



V. What do you feel is the best way to teach youngsters about drug 

use and abu.se;. the causes of this use and abuse; and the values 
and attitudes accompanying such content? State your reasons. 

{At Units on drugs, etc. at. each grade level. 

(B) Units on drugs, etc. at each grade level and whenever it 
comes up in other subject, matter areas. 

(C) Special programs for the whole school. 

Example: Large group instruction for students and 
teachers and then small group discussion 
with teachers and students . 

(D) 'Incorporating drug content, etc. with the existing 
curriculum, thus making every teacher responsible. 

(E) Incorporating drug content, etc. in the social studies 
only. 

(F) Other ideas: 



Reasons for above selection 
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VI . 



How would you rate your current knpwledge for writing behavioral 
objectives? 

very adequate adequate limited 



VII. 



VIII. 



IX. 



X. 



XI. 



In view of the goals of the project, what do you feel might be 
activities and/or approaches usuable during the two week 
summer session to accomplish these goals. Just give us some of 
your ideas. Don't evaluate them. Let us do that. 



Are you familiar with the booklet: A Conceptual Framework for 
Social Studies in Wisconsin? i , . 

I use it. I've read it. I've seen it. 



I have heard of it. Never have used it. ^Never 



read it. 

The nature of social stud ies requires a broad base of skills. 
Skills must be taught and used where there is :.a functional 
purpose. What skills have your students learned this, year? 
List five skills that yG,:u know they have learned. 

1. 



2. : ' . 

\ 

3. ■ 



4. 



5. 



What would you say was the most innovative aspect of your 
social studies program? 



"Students today . . . are demanding a curriculum pertinent to 
their own needs and concerns. They want to understand what's 
going on and what to. do about it." What illustrations in 
your school can you give that support this statement? r 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING ANALYSIS CFIART 



Subject 

Grade Level School System (If not SS) 



I. Outline the content you are now teaching. 



1 

II. What teaching strategies have you used this past week? In other 
words, how do you teach? Describe. 



III. Outline the content you have- completed since September.. 



IV. In general^ which of the following best describes the approach 
■ to teaching- social- studies used in your school. 

. Textbook-centered 
■ Problem-centered 

Teacher-centered 

• Student-centered 
A variety of approaches: Describe. . 
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THE FISHBOWL DESIGN FOR DISCUSSION 



Purpose 

To help spread participation and increase each student's awareness of 
the parts he and others play in a discussion. 



Setting 

This exercise is suitable for s 
can be carried out in 30 to 45 
s tudents . Students are d ivided 
an outer observing group. 



tudents in grades 3 through 12. It 
minutes in a class of a^. many as 30 
into an inner discussion group and 



Procedure 

1. Before beginning the exercise, it is necessary for you to do some 
advance planning. Decide v/hich planning tasks you should do and 
which can be shared with a planning committee. Choose four or 
five students for the comniittee. You and the committee of students 
must do five tasks before the scheduled discussion. 
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a. Choose the topic for discussion. You might suggest several 
topics and let the students choose one. The only restrictions 
are that the topic should not call for, or result in, a 
decision by the class, and it should not be likely to embarrass 
any student. 

b. Decide what the t^'iacher's role will be, if any. 

c. Decide who will give the instructions during the discussion and 
who will be the time-keeper. (Careful timing is important) . 

d. Choose some simple method of dividing the class into groups. 
It is best to mix boys with girls, talkers with shy ones. 

e. Decide how to form the inner and outer circles. If the desks 
are immovable , have the students take seats so as to roughly 
form two circles . 

Briefly explain the purpose of the exercise and how it will work. 
Divide the class into groups. (This should take five minutes). 
Members of the outer circle should listen and watch in silence. 
Their assignment is to count how many participated in the dis- 
cussion; notice how many people look as if they wish to say 
something but don't; keep track of who gets interrupted and who 
does the interrupting. 

The inner group begins its discussion while the outer group 
observes. Brief silences may occur, but ordinarily a member of 
the group will break the silence. When it seems as if no one 
has any more to say, the chairman may move to the next phase. 
(This should take 8 to 10 minutes. ) 

The timekeeper calls time on the discussion. The observers 
report on what they saw and heard, while the inner group listens 
silently. (This should take 5 to 7 minutes) . 
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5, The groups reverse roles and repeat the process* 
Analysis 

Write these questions on the bo^rd: 
What things hurt our discussion? 
What things helped it? 

Was it worthwhile to have this kind of discussion? 

In summing up what helps and what hinders a discussion you might 
mention that discussion is better when we 

- listen and build on what has been said before 

- give others a chance and help those who seem to want to join 
in but don't do so 

- accept other people's opinions as valid for them 



Materials 

Chalkboard 
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DIAGNOSING 



A CLASSROOM PROBLEM 



Purpose 

To move from croativc thinking to creative action and to learn to 
become more effective problem solvers. 

Setting 

This exercise caii be used in the upper-elementary grades and higher. 
(See Brainstorming Exercise.) 



Procedure 

1. As an introduction, begin a discussion of classroom problems. 
Help the class decide on a specific classroom problem for the 
exercise. Be careful to choose a problem which the class might 
have the power to solve. (Class size, for example, would be a 
poor problem situation to use.) State both the goal and the 
problem situa tion . 



2. Draw this form on the board: 



Problem Situation; 

Goal; 

Helping Forces Holding Forces 



3. Explain the diagram and ask the class to name the forces which go 
in either column. (You might explain the holding forces as 
those which hamper the solution of the problem and keep the 
problem a problem, and the helping forces as those which would 
lessen or remove the p'roblem.) 



4. Discuss both lists with the class. Have them determine which 
helping forces can be strengthened and which holding forces can 
be decreased by the class itself. Circle those forces which 
seem to be the most important and those which the class thinks 
it can affect constructively. Depending on the problem, there 
might be one specific force which stands out, or there might be 
two or three holding forces and two or three helping forces which 
are particularly important. 



5. For each holding force you have circled, list some possible action 
steps which the class might carry out to reduce the effect of the 
force or to eliminate it completely. List as many action steps 
as possible without worrying about how effective or practical 
they would be. The class will have a chance later to decide which 
are the most appropriate. List as many action steps as possible 
which would increase the effect of each helping force. 
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6. Review the stops you have listed and circle those which seem 
promising . 

7. List the steps you have circled. Then for each action step list 
the materials, people, and other resources which are available 
for carrying out the action . 

8. Review the final list of action steps ^and resources and think 
about how they might each fit into a Comprehensive action frame. 
Eliminate those items which do not seem to fit into the overall 
plan, and think about a possible sequence of action. 



Ana lysis 

Ask the following questions of the class: 

What do you think of this way of working on a problem? 

Do you feel that we are any closer to a solution? 

Can you think of other situa t ions-a t home, in the community, at 

church, or within yoursel f -where this method might be used? 



Materials 

Cha Ikboard 



Note 

This exercise is adapted from force-field analysis, a method introduced 
by psychologist Kurt Lewin. See the NEA Journal for March 1968 and 
Today ' s Education , December 1968* 
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STOP-ACTION 



Purpose 

To help correct our tendency to become so absorbed in what we are 
doing that we fail to notice-and learn froni-how we are doing it. 
The exercise helps students learn to be more effective group 
members and group leaders. It increases group creativity and can 
add to the learning and satisfaction gained from a group experience. 

Setting 

This exercise can be used in the upper-elementary grades or higher. 
It can be completed within a class period. You should provide large 
tables or floor space for drawing . 

Procedure 

1. You or a committee of students should choose in advance a subject 
to be symbolized graphically. Some suggestions: the school, 

the class, a real club, an imaginary "Teen-Age Society." The 

exercise can also be linked to a curriculum area by choosing as 

a topic a city, profession, or a particular school of thought in 
art or literature. 

2. Divide the class into groups of five or six^ and give each group 
a poster-size sheet of newsprint or wrapping paper and a few 
crayons or colored chalks. 

3. Announce that each group will have 15 minutes to create a 
pictorial symbol of the chosen subject. Showing a few examples 
of symbols on flags, seals and coats of arms should 'be enough 
to get the class started. 

4. When ten minutes have passed, stop the groups and tell them to 
take five minutes to analyze how they have been working. To guide 
the discussion/ direct their attention to the following questions, 
which can be written on the chalkboard or on slips of paper 
prepared in advance: 

Is everyone in the group participating? • 
Whose ideas are being carried out? 
How are things being deci.ded? 

5. When the five minutes of analysis are over, tell the groups to 
take five minutes to complete the project. 

6. Stop the action again ond have the groups discuss the same process 
questions for five minutes. 

7. After posting the symbols around the reom, bring the entire class 
together. Have each group explain its symbol and the way they 
worked to create it. 
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Analysis 



After all groups have reported, hold a general discussion on "Looking 
at How We Work Together." 

Questions such as these will help get the discussion started: 

Were you influenced during the second work period because you 
had stopped to consider how you were working? In what way? 
How might your group have improved the way it worked? 

In the discussion, all points of view should be accepted as valid 
in order to demonstrate that every person experiences events 
differently. If time permits, each student can jot down a number 
from one to ten representing his degree of satisfaction with the 
way hie. group worked. 



I^aterials 

Poster-size sheet of newsprint or wrapping paper for each group 
Crayons or colored chalks 

Symbols on flags, seals, coats of arms, advertising 
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*We wish to acknowledge the excerpt contained in the introduction of 
this guide as having appeared in 'Changing Times, May, 1971.* 
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GLOSSARY 



Triads - A group composed of three people listening to each other with 
comprehension as opposed to merely hearing words. 

Anomie - Absence of social norms for the regulation and evaluation of 
individual conduct. 

Dyadic or Dyads - referring to two people in an exercise. 

Brainstorming - A verbal technique used for effective problem solving 

by building on one's own and others' creative abilities. 

Empathy - Feeling another's condition or state of mind without actually 
experiencing the feelings of the other. 

Introspection - The process of taking a closer look at one's self from 

an objective viewpoint (this might include feedback from 
the group) . 

Impose - In dealing with values, this is the technique which calls for 
telling people what their values should be. 

Expose - In dealing with values, this is the technique which allows a 

person to explain the "what" and "why" of his own values, but . 
does not insist that others assume the same values. 

Depose - In dealing with values, this is the technique which calls for 
destroying other people's values. 

Feedback - Communication to a person (or a group) which gives that person 
information about how he affects others. 

Methophores - Describing the way something appears to you by comparing it 
with another object. 

Group Testing - Having a group of people work together on a test with 

resource materials at hand to facilitate the learning 
process. 

Non-directive Teaching - Stating the objective to be met in a class 

session and let the class decide how to 
accomplish this objective. 

Self^Disclosure - The Process of identifying the major assets and 

liabilities of your personality. 

Valuing - A systematic process of choosing between alternative values. 

Synthesis - The process of taking portions of something we know and 
making it something we want it to be. An example is the 
way we use previous experiences to build perceptions of 
other people. 
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